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'*' The old order changeth, yielding place to new« 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 
Lest one good custom should corrupt thfc Ivorldv** 



"••The pur-blind see but the receding shore ; 
■Kot that to which the bold wave wafts them o'er/ 



TO THE CONGREGATION 

WORSHIPPING IN 



KING STREET CHURCH, MAIDSTONE, 



My Dear Friends, 

With confidence and affection I offer you the follow- 
ing- pages in the hope that they may be neither unacceptable 
nor un-usefuL 

When, in the autumn of 1840, the late Dr. Murch recom- 
mended you to my notice, he said : " I wish you would go to 
Maidstone ; I think they are a people that will let you teach 
them.*' It was the one inducement he put before me, and in 
January, 1841, I acceded to your request that I would become 
your minister. Thirty years have passed since then, and as 
across the graves of almost a generation I look back to that 
time a thousand things come trooping into view. I waive them 
aside however with a passing glance of recognition. We live 
in the present and the future more than in the past, though that 
be to some of us tender and sacred. 

At first I was inclined to think the worthy Doctor had formed 
rather too favourable an opinion of you ; but any one left 
among us who is capable of comparing the two dates will 
recognize that there was truth in his statement. For a time I 
found you very much more conservative than I had anticipated. 
But when the test came in 1 844, you nobly redeemed the pro- 
mise of your excellent sponsor. In the Spring of that year I 
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felt it to T3e my duty to lay before you at some leng-th the 
^weighty reasons which constrained me to challeng^e the then 
universal opinion of all "orthodox" churches on the future 
destiny of the (so-called) "wicked." For seven successive 
* Sunday evening-s you listened attentively to discourses of two 
hours' duration on the subject ; and when the series ended you 
requested that the Lectures mig-ht be printed at your expense, 
^that you might more carefully study the very serious question 
which now demanded the gfravest consideration on your part. 
The relig-ious periodicals, of course, and very naturally, raised 
•the cry of " heresy,'* for, so far as I know, it was the first time 
i^that a minister of any "orthodox" or "evangelicaP'** body had 
openly called in question the terrible dogma of everlasting penal 
suffering for all who die without faith in Christ ; although al- 
most immediately after, or about the same time, a gentle- 
man who afterwards became, and still kindly continues, one of 
my most dear and valued friends, and who is now as deserved- 
ly honoured as he is widely known, — the Rev. Edward White — 
published a most able and charaoteristically vigorous pamphlet, 
entitled "What was the Fall?" It is somewhat singular that 
Mr. White's second work, " Life in Christ," a noble book, was 
published on the same day (in 1 846) on which my second volume 

* Yon know my dislike to the use of these terms. How dare any of us arro* 
gate to ourselves exciusively epithets which we regard as eulogistic, and which, 
as to those who differ fiom us, just simply beg the whole question? Every, 
iionest man means to be "orthodox," in the proper sense, and is so in his own 
eyes ; and every man who sincerely intends Christian discipleship means to be 
** Evangelical," in the true sense. There is the Evangelical spirit, as well as 
doctrine ; if the two things are separable, which is the higher, think you ? We 
may further recognize the impropriety by bearing in mind how offensive it is to 
US when Unitarians, in precisely the same spirit, arrogate to themselves the title 
of Liberal, and confer on themselves the honourable name of Liberal Christians. 
^' What!" we ask, "are there no liberal-minded, and liberal-hearted, and liberal- 
handed Christians, but Unitarians ?" It is time all this childishness were done 
away. 



appeared: A new controversy forthwith began ; but severe as: 
were the denunciations in some quarters, I mention it to youn 
honour that you stood faithfully by me^ and I lost not a sing^le- 
member of my congregation through what you knew to be 
fidelity to my convictions. Looking back through the quarter 
of a century which has elapsed, we cannot but recognize with, 
devoutest gratitude that the endeavours — now, thank God,. 
by an ever-increasing number — to clear the Divine Character 
from some of the awful misconceptions which then abounded 
have not been in vain^ 

Since then I have kept back nothing that F judged' profitable 
to you, and. we have together gone forward towards the fuller, 
freer, nobler, and. happier views of the Christianity of Christ 
which rejoice our hearts to-day. It is due to you to state that>. 
whatever strangers. to Nonconformity may think of the relation 
between a Nonconformist minister and his flock, I have beenr 
among you free as the v-ery. air. To my own conscience and 
our common Lord and Master alone have I been amenable. 
And whatever faults you may have reluctantly seen in rae^ you 
have never had a doubt of my perfect honesty as. a- religious 
teacher.. We smile at the assertions sometimes^ made that a 
Nonconformist minister is bound before all thing-s to study the 
opinions and whims of his people. You will bear witness for 
me that I have never hesitated, to " cut prejudice against the 
grain;" and I will bear witness to you that you have never for 
a moment wished me to be unfaithful to my convictions. 

During these thirty years, we have cautiously and, perhaps, 
almost imperceptibly to some, parted with something, but 
it has been to receive the more. In not a few things we 
have gradually exchanged the poorer for the better ; and our 
Christianity to-day we feel to be much more worthy to be called 



" the glorious gospel of the blessed God," than was the contractect 
stereotyped, and unelastic ** g-ospel" which was common a ge- 
neration back. Still, while we heartily thank our heavenly 
Father for guiding us by the spirit of truth, as we believe, we- 
will acknowledge that our manifold short-comings demand 
chastened and humble confession. We are very very far, 
alas ! from being what we ought to be. But our faults we will 
ponder in private together rather than in public. And I should 
not have indulged in this strain at all but that I wished to testify 
openly to the character of that relationship which has so long 
subsisted between us. You have given me proofs innumerable- 
of your candour and kindness, and you live in my heart. 

But for me the shadows of life are lengthening. The after- 
noon is advanced, and the evening star is beginning to be visi- 
ble in the sky. All things warn me that the greater part of 
my work is done [Alas ! had it been but better work, and bet- 
ter done !] But when you no longer see the old familiar face, 
when you miss, it may perhaps be pensively for a time, the oldf 
familiar voice, I pray God that your loss may be your great 
gain. May a wiser, kinder, better man succeed me in your 
confidence and love. To that time I often look forward with 
prayers for you and him as yet unknown. One word you will 
allow me touching the duty which will sooner or later devolve 
on you. In choosing my successor, (whenever it shall please 
God to call me hence) I pray you to be guided by none but the 
wisest considerations. Get the very best Christian teacher you 
can, no matter whence he comes, nor what he is called. If he 
dislike as much as I do to be labelled by any denominational 
name, so much the better. I hope he will be more reverent^ 
more devout, more spiritual (in the true sense,) and better 
taught of God, than I have been. Utterly refuse to sit at the 
feet of any narrow-minded or narrow-hearted man, whatever 
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" recommendations" he may have. Do not set your faces tO"- 
wards the desert, to return into Egypt, but go forward; not in- 
to any region of cloud and mist, however, but into the better 
land which evidences itself to be such by the fruit it bears, " the 
new heavens and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness." 

My dear friends, accept my best thanks for all your patience 
and good will, and I may say, in many instances, affection, 
and may the God whom we know to be the perfect Father, 
bless you and make you a blessing. 

I am, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

H. H. D. 

Maidstone; June, 1871. 

Postscripts on page gi. 



FREE CHURCHES. 



§ 1. Inteoductory. 

God is One. The universe is one. Truth is one. But the 

universe and truth, as seen by creatures, are composed of 

parts, and it is only parts, — ^fragments, that creatures can 

know. The knowledge of the creature at the best remains 

incomplete, fragmentary, though ever tending to unity ; the 

idea of which divinely haunts the mind. Perfect unity is 

the Ideal which man cannot cease to admire, to long for, 

and struggle towards. 

Let us limit ourselves however now to the planet which 

is our home. '' The earth is the Lord's." All men are the 
creatures of God. They are more than creatures ; for the 
wolf, the rat, and the reptile are his creatures too. All men, 
whether they know it or not, are in a deep sense the children 
of God, blessed be His Name ! " We are His offspring.'* 
They are however at present, for* the most pai't, such that 
there is room for them ^Ho become the children of God'' in 
a far deeper and blesseder sense. 

As the physical earth is divided into continents, islands, 
&c., so the human world is divided into nations, races, peo- 
ples, tribes. God is the author of the nation, as of the 
individual, and the family. The unity of the human race 
admits of endless diversity ; one body, many members. 
The principles of the divine government of the world are 
ever the same, but the methods are necessarily diverse. God 
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was as truly " the God of the Gentiles'' m the olden disiys, ^' ay 
©f tbe Jews/' and to-day is as truly the Gfod of the African, 
the Hindoo, and the Esquimaux, as of the Christian. But 
the Jew of old and the Christian of to-day have immense 
advantages and privileges, which entail corresponding re- 
apousibilities. Any persons or people specially blessed of God 
in any way are so distinguished, not for their own sakes 
alone, but that through them others may be blessed too> 
as Abraham was called, that throng him " all the nations^ 
of the earth might be blessed." All election of God tha# 
we know of is, at bottom, the honour of election to service ; 
*' not to be ministered unto, but to minister," is the divine 
law. The greatest is most thoroughly the servant of alL 
And Christ in showing this in his own person and life was 
faithfully manifesting God who serves alL 

From the beginning of human history down to this day, 
there has bt en a body of people having more or less the 
knowledge of the One True and Living God, owning their 
dependence on Him, keeping their minds and hearts open to 
fresh revelations of Him, maintaining the worship of God 
(in forms adapted to their times), recognizing His will, how- 
ever made known, as the beautiful law of their lives. Thia 
body, sometimes called the Church, is, for a long period, 
traceable chiefly in one line, — the line in which, at intervals,, 
appear such men as Seth, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses,. 
David, etc. 

As we have said : For the sake of all, God confers peculiar 
advantages on some. For the sake, ultimately, of " all the 
nations of the earth," that they might be blessed, God dealt 
in a manner altogether unique with the race that calls Abra- 
ham father. Through this people come to us and all the 
world, precious histories; valuable legends; divine songs and 
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poems — lyrical, dramatic; biographies; the heart- utterances 
of some of the noblest and best of men on the profound 
moral problems of life; earnest prayers; joyous praises; 
out-pourings of souls that lay specially open to the divine, to 
God; cherished hopes, grand thoughts — 'thoughts that 
wander through eternity' ; records of revelations made by 
God in modes adapted to the stage of development at the 
time ; spirit-stirring prophecies : altogether constituting the 
Temple-library of the Hebrew people, and known to us as 
the Old Testament. 

Of this race, in accordance with hopes divinely inspired 
from the beginning, in the fulness of time the Christ was 
born ; whose birth marks the greatest epoch the world has 
known. From the time of Christ, the main body of worship- 
pers of One True and Living God has owned Christ as Lord 
and King, and has been known in history as The Christian 
Church.* 

The Christian Church is a Unity. But as the unity of the 
human race does not consist in organization, in speaking the 
same language, and having precisely the same institutions, 
but is consistent with diverse nationalities, having different 
languages and customs, so the unity of the church does not 
consist in identity of organization, or in having the same 
forms of worship, or modes of local government, or even in 
uniformity of opinion. And just as the human race, when it 
began to multiply and spread abroad, soon got resolved into 
families, and groups of families, so, when multiplied and 
spread abroad, Christians became resolved into groups called 
Churches. 

The New Testament is our chief guide in matters pertain- 

* To speak of Mahomedanism would, in this connection, be a needless digres- 
sion. * 
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ing to the faith and practice of Christians. But this general 
assertion is not by any means to be taken as exclusive of the 
practical value of the continued presence and authority of 
Christ by his Spirit, promised to his followers ss their per- 
manent living Guide and Teacher "for ever." Thus the 
original church at Jerusalem, being called on to settle an 
important question on which Christ had given no oral 
deliverance, came together to consider and consult — "the 
apostles, and elders, with the whole church" (or congregation,, 
or assembly). The decision come to, after much discussion,, 
was written down, and is valuable to us for two or three 
things in particular. In the first place ; " the whole church"' 
conferred together and decided, — the apostles helping to 
guide by their counsels, but not assuming authority to settle- 
the question by themselves ex cathedrd. It was " the apostles, 
and elders, and brethren." Secondly ; they sought to come* 
to a satisfactory solution, by searching into the matter ; by^ 
frank interchange of opinion; by pondering the new cir- 
cumstances which were reported to them ; by seeing what 
light the scriptures they already had could cast on the subject r 
by recognizing something of what is involved in national 
distinctions (as between Jew and Gentile) ; by letting them- 
selves perceive the broad distinction there is between a matter 
of mere ceremonial law for a time, and a thing morally right, 
and therefore binding ; and by, to some extent, (being wiser 
than they knew) honouring the grand principle that the 
religion of Christ is ^lore a matter of spirit and of life thaa 
of ceremonial observance and form. Thirdly ; the decision 
come to, and recorded, and running in the name of the 
whole body, was thus signijGicantly stated : " It seemed good 
unto uSy to" &c. " For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us, to" &c. Acts xv. 
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More than eighteen centuries separate us from that 
gathering of the Christian brethren in the ancient Jerusalem. 
And those centuries have been crowded with the ©vents, 
the experiments, the discussions, the discoveries, the ex- 
periences, &c., the record of which constitutes history. We 
devoutly adopt the saying, God is in History. History is 
something more than Philosophy teaching by example. And 
for any Christians of to-day to ignore the fruitful lessons of 
•eighteen hundred years of human experience, would be as 
unwise and ungrateful as it would be manifoldly perilous. 
Believing in God, and in the (however latent and undeveloped) 
greatness of man, (made in His image, and, at his worst, 
dear to God, and redeemable ; yea, and redeemed) we believe 
in progress, especially the progress of a Christianized people. 
Inevitably, 



" The thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns." 

Thus we spoke above of the New Testament as being only 
^^ our chief guide in matters pertaining to the faith and prac- 
tice of Christians.'' The limitation is necessary, and of even 
vital importance. It is not only a necessity, but a blessing — 
a blessing which is a fountain of blessings. It results from 
the living Headship of the living Christ in and to his living 
body. It is demanded by the fact that life is more than 
form ; that true life makes its own forms ; that forms adopted 
for their own sakes are variously hurtful; that forms so 
adopted become the empty tomb of Ufe instead of its expres- 
sion, the mere cast skin, the obsolete chrysalis-shell, while 
the jps2/cAeas flown. The modem Christian wants, aye, abso- 
lutely wants, as good, as ever-present a Lord, as Peter and 
John and Paul needed in their day. They are not interposed 
as mediators between us and Christ, but are to us, though in 
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a deeper sense and nobler way, what the old law was to the 
Hebrew — " a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ;*' — the 
Christ whose life and activity with men swell infinitely beyond 
his three-years' visible ministry, which are, however, a most 
precious illustration of what he was and is — "the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

We have recognized that eighteen centuries separate us 
from the early days of the gospel. The vast domains of 
thought and experience which men have been providentially 
led through since then separate us still more. It was fore- 
seen by the splendidly-endowed writer of the Apocalypse 
that, in a happier day than his own, " the nations would 
walk in the light of " the holy city, the new Jerusalem," 
and that " the glory and honour of the nations shoul 1 be 
brought into it." The fulfilment is to some extent still future, 
but by no means wholly so. God is the author of much 
beside religious truth. If I might express myself so, I 
would say^ God is not merely a religious God. Still less is 
He a merely theological God, or an ecclesiastical God. ^' Our 
God made the heavens," and bids us "consider" them. 
Astronomy is His child. He made the Earth, and, by ap- 
pointing us to "subdue it," issued the edict which the 
geologist, the mineralogist, the chymist, the agriculturist, 
and others, are to-day,^ even if unconsciously, obeying. Man 
was "made in the image of God," and is destined to explore 
His works, to " think His thoughts after Him." He made 
His earlier prophets poets. He inspired artists at the 
beginning of the Mosaic dispensation. Statesmanship too 
may look up to heaven for guidance and sanction. We of 
to-day are the heirs of all the ages, and have succeeded to 
a splendid inheritance. The English Christian is living in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, the richest genera- 
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tion tlio world has ever seen; rich, I mean, in all that con- 
stitutes true wealth for such a being as man. And is he to 
ignore all the ages through which experience hns boen di- 
vinely led ? In reading his bible ; in thinking of God ; in 
trying to conceive what a human life should be to-day ; in 
'asking himself about religion ; in picturing to himself the 
•true Christ, and his comprehensive object ; is he to do abso- 
lutely nothing but overleap contemptuously the sixty g£»iera- 
tions that intervene, and, deaf and blind to all that God in 
the centuries would fain teach him, place himself resolutely 
for all guidance in one or more of those first churches which 
had but just emerged from either a corrupt ^and decayed 
Judaism, or a perhaps still more corrupt aad perishing Pa- 
ganism? We ought to have nobler, grander, diviner, 
happier, and more beautiful ideas of God and His meaning, 
^han the churches of Galatia or Corinth or Ephesus were 
•capable of receiving. I only say, we ought. 

These remarks are made in slight illustration of what is 
meant by saying that " the New Testament is our chief guide 
in matters pertaining to the faith and practice of Christians.^' 
It cannot be more. We must read it with the open eye ; 
with the heart that recognizes a living Christ ; with the spirit 
that is touched and quickened and guided by the same Holy 
Spirit that inspired the first generation of Christians and 
Christian teachers. Then we shall not ask for exact models, 
which we may half- mechanically copy. We shall not search 
busily for precipe rules, which will save us all trouble of 
thought, and by virtue of which ignorance and idleness are 
a.breast of the most sanctified intelligence and enlightenment. 
But we shall trace the plans and proceedings of the founders 
of the first churches to the principles whicfh underlie them ; 
and when we can be sure we have grasped the principle, we 
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shall remember that, while that remains the same, the adapta- 
tion of it, under widely different circumstances, is left flexible 
in the hands of Christian (I might say inspired) common 
sense. Yes, holding fast to those few sacred principles 
easily discoverable in the New Testament, the living church 
of the living Saviour, recognizing his presence, and doing 
all things in his name, is free to adapt itself to the ever- 
changing circumstances in which from time to time it finds 
itself. Valuing " the letter*^ almost only for the sake of " the 
spirit'^ which it enshrines, the church is not in bondage to 
the letter, but is free, in loyalty to the spirit. Even the 
Bible is not Lord : Christ alone is Lord. Life is growth. 
And all growth is change. Progress is the will of God con- 
cerning us. And progress means a leaving behind, and a 
pressing forward. As the individual Christian grows and 
improves, — ever receiving into his understanding and heart 
more and more of the manifold, wise, and gracious influences 
which the providence of God distils like tlie dew upon his 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature, and thus becoming 
ever broader, wiser, more genial, — his idea of the Christ be- 
comes more glorious. After a period of a few years he 
exults to find how much nobler a Christ he has than at first 
he knew, or could know. At the beginning of his discipleship 
he, in thought, by faith, walked with Christ, went with him 
on the lake of Tiberias, into the house at Bethany, or sat at 
his feet on the mountain of the beatitudes. He does so still ; 
but how much more he sees, how much more he hears ! How 
much more majestic and divine (in a better sense than the 
merely theological) is his Christ to-day ! how much more 
gracious, and wise, and God-like ! how much fitter to be 
Head over all things to his Church ! 

A body of such Christians will not ignore the breadth and 
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length and depth and height^ of the truth, as well as love, of 
God. Crudeness, narrowness, shallowness, will not fascinate 
them. Ignorance will not be able to pin them to her apron 
by talking about *' piety,'^ or pretending to be '' the mother 
of devotion/' They must have free scope for full life ; can- 
not consent to breathe a stifling atmosphere in a close cham- 
ber, because those who know not better are afraid of the fresh 
fiir. Their God is the God of the Universe, and the Author 
of the wonderful mind, heart, spirit of man, in whose soul 
the instincts of immortality are asserting themselves. 



§ 2. Church, ob Chubches. 

In England Christianity was early introduced. In the 
course of time the church in England fell, for the most part, 
under the dominion of the Pope, and was recognised as a 
part of the Bomish church. At length the yoke of Borne 
was found intolerable, England renounced the Pope, and 
reconstituted herself ecclesiastically ; the compact hierarchical 
organization thenceforth subsisting here being called The 
Reformed, or Protestant, Church of England. 

This church, however, — in theory identical with the nation, 
and having the king, whatever his character, as avowedly 
its supreme head, and owning the authority of the civil power 
in all things, even in matters of faith and religion, to the 
oxtent of receiving its Articles of Religion and its formularies 
of worship from the Parliament, and unable to alter a word 
of either Articles or Prayers, except by consent of Parliament 
(not now to be obtained) — ^has, from the beginning, appeared 

B 
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to many well-informed, devout, and conscientious Christians 
to set at nought, in both its constitution and practice, some 
of those principles which, in the preceding section, we have 
recognized (though without specifying) to be of permanent 
value and authority. 

That church, moreover, took measures to cast forth from 
its pale all those conscientious men who could not, by a 
•given day, swear their assent and consent to everything 
contained in a new edition of the Book of Common Prayer ; — 
which edition was purposely withheld from them till after the 
day fixed on for their adhesion to it was past ! The simplest 
honesty on their part, therefore, imperatively demanded 
that they should submit to the enforced separation from such 
a church. Then various Nonconformist churches of necessity 
arose. Historical Nonconformity, therefore, is not an out- 
break of selfwill, but a duty solemnly imposed on those who 
Bee that human law must not be suffered to over- ride the 
divine. It is a stand for the authority of Christ, and for the 
duty (better than rights) of loyalty to conscience in the affairs 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

Freedom, no doubt, has its own inconveniences and diffi- 
tnilties, and sometimes dangers. But what is the chaff to 
the wheat ? And these also become a discipline by which 
the soul is quickened and increasingly prepared to hear the 
more than angel-call, ''Come up hither, and I will show 
thee.'' 

There are in the world many hundreds of Christian sects, 
or separate religious communities. There are very many in 
our own land. For the most part each professes to follow 
the mind of Christ more nearly than others. All make pretty 
nearly the same claim. They generally exaggerate the im- 
portance of points on which they differ, and are always in 
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«8angep of sinking into the slongh, or hell, of sectarianism. 
Their tendency is, not to greatness, but to littleness ; not to 
Ibreadth, but to narrowness; not to magnanimity, but to 
pettiness; against all which, and more, they ever need to 
*^ watch and pray.'' 

Next to the church of Rome, which denies even the possi- 
bility of salvation out of its own pale, the church of England 
(strange as this may appear to some) is perhaps the most 
exclusive.* By its subordination to the state «ven in 
spiritual things, in matters of doctrine and worship; by 
the pomp and lordly assumptions of its prelates, and the 
olaims of its dergy to be ^'priests,'' arrogating to themselves 
the exclusive right to preach Christ's holy gospel and ad- 
minister the ordinances of religion, and insisting on ordina- 
tion by a bishop as necessary to the ^^ validity" of a true 
Christian ministry ;t by the multiplicity and rigidity of its 

* Its clergy may not set foot in the pulpits of any other chvrch; mot ev^en im 
the pulpits of its sister establishment in Scotland. Neither can any minister 
of any other church, however eminent or holy, be suffered to open his lips 
in any building that a bishop has '^consecrated." Nor can a minister of 
any oth«r ehuroh become a '^clergyman" without submitting to disown and 
put contempt upon all his own previous ministry, by accepting ordination 
^deacon's orders, too) at the hands -cf a bishop. This was the one thing John 
Howe urged when Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter, tried to induce him to con<- 
form. " Why, what hurt can it (re-ordination) do?" asked the bishop. " Hurt, 
my Lord r* replied Howe, ''it hurts my understanding, A thing cannot have 
two beginnings, and I am ffure I have been a minister of Christ for many 
years." And one wonders how any man with a spark of self-respect, and who^ 
«s a preacher of the gospel for years, must have felt it his full right and even duty 
to make known all the good news he has, can ever succeed in persuading him- 
self thus to turn his back on himself and " eat dirt.*' But BonUsh priests do 
not need re>ordination to become dergymen. 

t This matter of ordination is a much graver one with us than our Episcopal 
brethren seem to think. No clergyman, or even churchman, ought to profess 
surprise if some men do really feel very strongly impelled by a sense of duty 
to make known to their fellow^men the spiritual truth by which they themselves 

b2 
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Articles of religion (containing within the Thirty-nine some 
hundreds of theological propositions expressed or implied) ; 
by the unscripturalness of some of its fundamental principles, 
as contained in its Catechism, and Baptismal service, as well 
as its doctrinal Articles ; and by many other things not 
necessary to enumerate, — the gathering together of Christians 
m separate communions has been imposed on many as a ne- 
cessity which conscience could not reftise to own. At the 
same time, it is a pleasure, and holy delight, as well as duty, 
to recognize that that church contains a large and increasing 
number of able, devoted, earnest, and holy men who are an 
honour to it, and would have been an Tionour to any church, 
in any age. The Spirit of the Lord is not bound. Historically, 
too, and as regards the past, that church may justify its 

lire : and .the inclination is as strong as the conviction of duty. I say, no 
churchman can demur to this, for erery clergyman at his ordination solemnly 
declares that he trusts he is "inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take on 
himself the office" of the ministry. Very well, then, prior to ordination men 
are thus "moved." But, in order to obey this inward call of the Holy Spirit, 
must we kneel before a bishop, and let him, laying his hand on our heads, solemnly 
say to us, " receive the Holy Ghost ... whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained" ? I would not 
needlessly say a word to pain any devout member of the Episcopal Church, but 
this pretence of any man to confer the Spirit, and therewith the power to forgive 
or retain sins, seems to me to fall little short of blasphemy. I could be silent 
for ever from the noble work of preaching Christ's gospel rather fchan be a 
party to a proceeding which I dare not characterize as it appears to me and 
many others. But are we shut up to the sad alternative of going through the 
solemn farce of pretending to receive what the bishop only pretends (and to my 
mind impiously pretends) to bestow, or refraining from the honourable work ? 
Ko, there is the Noncomformist ministry open to us, with aJl its advantages and 
disadvantages, and it will never be possible to attract from our ranks to the 
Episcopal ministry any but a particular class. But while the ordination service 
of the Episcopal Church stands as it does, it is idle folly to affect surprise at 
the growth, and rampancy even, of priestism. This one root-evil alone justifies 
dissent; not only justifies, but necessitates it. 
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existence. We have, however, to do with the present. Let 
us come to the place and the time where, by God's good 
providence, we find ourselves to-day. 

Without doubt, if we consulted only the Apostolic records, 
we should say that it would be most consonant with th& 
earliest precedents for all the " disciples'' of Christ in one 
town or city to be one church. Circumstances, however, 
unhappily make this impossible at present. To-day, in 
Maidstone, the Boman Catholic, the Episcopalian, the Inde- 
pendent, the Baptist, the Wesleyan, the Unitarian, the 
Quaker, the Primitive Methodist, will not, cannot, constitute 
one organized body ; will not, cannot, even unite occasionally 
in the same acts of worship. For the Boman Catholic would 
be bound to insist on our all yielding to his church, and the 
authority of the Pope. The Churchman, in like manner, 
would insist on our all yielding to his church, and that if 
there were united worship it must be in an Episcopally 
consecrated building, and according to his prayer-book. 
The law which he is under restricts the most liberal from 
reciprocating the charities of our common Christianity, so far 
at all events as worship is concerned. All reciprocity, there- 
fore, would have to be one-sided. We may go to them, they 
will not come to us, — ^no, not by a hair's breadth. Many 
of them stigmatize us as '' schismatics," '^ separatists." Some 
of their bishops have classed dissent with drunkenness. But 
the free Christian man who, as a disciple of Christ, feels 
bound to refuse any authoritative imposition on his religious 
faith and practice, finds himself, therefore, not at liberty to 
yield to the claims of the politically dominant Church j whose 
favoured position in the state is a standing injustice to all 
other churches, as well as to all those members of the nation 
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wto, in the exercise of their undoubted rights, do not choosiff 
to belong to it. As Protestantism was forced on the free^ 
hearted nation at the era of the Beformation, so Noncon- 
formity (which, as Burke says, is the Protestantism of the' 
Protestant religion) is forced on numbers of free-minded and 
free-hearted Christians. 

The existence of separate societies of Christians, — Protestant 
as towards Eome, Nonconformist as towards the Church of 
England, being a necessity with some, and not to be resisted, 
is consequently perfectly legitimate. It is more. It may be 
a most sacred duty, to which one is called by fidelity to con* 
yiction, and loyalty to Christ. It is not, however, therefore^ 
necessarily antagonistic. It may anoint the shield rather 
than the sword. Its only legitimate weapon is the truth j; 
the truth manfully owned to, and consistently lived. 



I 3. Baptism:. 

Before saying what I feel moved to say on this subject> 
I think I may be allowed to interpolate a paper I wrote a 
few years since. I happened just then to be Editor of a well 
known periodical, and in the spirit of catholicity ventured 
on AJeu d' esprit which perhaps may not be out of place here. 



The day^s duties were done, the bookselter'^s monthly parcel 
untied, and a dozen periodicals speedily cut open by willing 
fingers. By-and-by I took up the October number of Evangelical 
CAns/endom, and, glancing through the first article,^ a very able 
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one and candid withal, on " Science and Atheism," turned with 
old interest and new curiosity to the second paper ; read if, 
and fell into a muse — a sort of reverie. I think it is my wont. 
A bad habit, doubtless. The intellect plays, you know— not 
works — and plays dreamily. The zone is unbound ; everything 
is unbound. A thousand idle fancies whisk about like butter- 
flies and humming-birds. Foolish wishes come as thick as 
motes dancing in the sunbeam. A very old one of the kind 
— so old as to be grey by this time — came, and, giving me a 
not over respectful wink, and, as if having a right of way, 
entered by a sort of postern into one of the chambers of my 
brain. One was not enough; all were entered, and fairly 
muddled, by the idle interloper. " How often," said I, " that 
ridiculous old fancy has haunted my brain. Away with it !" 
But it did not go. It stayed ; and by-and-by, of course, I fell 
to dallying with it. " Ah, 't would be worth something too,"" 
I said, with just an infinitesimal sigh. And then I half snuggled 
down for a doze, and half woke up for a bit of lazy imaginings 
or rather, perhaps, mere foolish fancying. Then, somehow, 
the singular number of the personal pronoun tumbled into the 
plural, and the simple vowel became the big portly editorial 
We. 

" We would give our ears," said we, " to have the chance of 
fetching down St. Paul to earth again. There are a hundred 
questions we should dearly like to ask him. There are still 
more sights we should like to show him, and mark how they 
affected him. Rapidly explaining to him the course things 
took after his promotion by martyrdom at Rome, and down 
through the centuries, we would take him forth to see our 
kingdom of heaven, or Christendom : z\ e,, he should witness 
the grand doings at St. Peter's, when Pope and Cardinals blaze 
out in full fig. He should see an Easter Sunday at the Holy 
Sepulchre, and watch the monks and devotees of the Greek and 
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Latin Churches at their pious brawls and strange antics. We 
would take him to " Holy Moscow," and show him the pictures 
and the other notions of " the orthodox/' and let him listen to a 
Te Deum for the " pacification" of Poland. He should look in 
on German Lutherans, and have the advantage of hearing a 
Professor or two lecture. Strauss should construct his Jesus 
over again — ^if, that is, the Apostle had lost so much of his old 
exuberance as to be able to abide the infliction. M. Renan 
should metamorphose a Proven9al troubadour into a French- 
Hebrew shepherd attempting the r61e of a prophet, of course 
with tender shepherdesses forming an interesting part of the 
entourage. But, N. B., said part too big for " le charmant docteury 
Our descended visitor should spend an hour at Notre Dame, 
and see high mass ; and we would expend a few francs in 
getting just a glimpse of the graceful Eugenie, high priestess 
of fashion, performing her devotions to a T as the priest would 
have it. We would explain to him the mysteries of the Con- 
fessional, or, if we were called away, would instal M. Michelet 
as expositor. And then we would make him sit in compulsory 
silence to watch, for a couple of hours, young girls and others 
going into the box that Popery makes a means of grace and an 
essential of Christianity. 

Coming over to Britain, as we should call it (as being more 
familiar to his memory — ^he, once a Roman citizen, and knowing 
well the early Caesars), we should have to decide which church 
to take him to first. But how could we hesitate ? Explaining 
to him that, though the whole country professed itself Christian, 
and there were several thousands of churches here, and of far 
more and greater varieties than the first century could have 
produced, we should have to tell him that the Church of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury — (methinks, that dear face — I don't 
mean His Grace's, — would begin to pucker into an expression 
of perplexity, and I fear he would half suspect me of mystifying 
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him) — claims to be the only true Church of the Lord Jesus in 
all this island. I am afraid he would not very easily compre- 
hend me. But having- quite a penchant for practical illustrations, 
I would try thus : — I would go to His Grace, and ask him just 
to let the author of the Epistle to the Romans preach in Canter- 
bury Cathedral on Sunday morning" — only once. His Grace 
is very courteous, as I know, but, poor man, what could he do ? 
He would be in a regular fix. He might feel very small before 
the little quondemi tent-maker of Cilicia, and would not, un- 
asked, bestow his archiepiscopal benediction on me for my 
pains, and would look on his purple footmen .and his own fine 
lawn sleeves with a trifle less complacency perhaps. But he 
could no more allow Paulus redivivus to preach in his diocese 
than he could me — ^unless, indeed, — (and he would hesitate at 
the intimation, I guess) — the Apostle would submit to Episcopal 
ordination, receive authority from His Grace to forgive sins, 
and become an Anglican clergyman. Try London. The 
same : but with an additional twinge of conscience perhaps on 
the part of Dr. Tait.*^ Try the Dean of Westminster. Ah, 
that is a trial which Dr. Stanley scarcely deserves. He'd be 
only too happy, but how could he ? Pity, too. To be brief, 
the Apostle Paul would have to be made to understand at once 
that there was not a single parish-church in all England in the 
pulpit of which he could be suffered to set foot. Happily, all 
he had to see would not be of this clouded and questionable 
complexion. I should be able to show him thousands of Chris- 
tian ministers of all churches working simply towards the great 
end indicated by the Cross, and tens of thousands of devoted 
Christians in private life seeking to do all the good they could, 
humble Florence Nightingales in obscure parts, rich laymen 
consecrating their wealth, noble institutions, and indeed an 
amount of earnest unostentatious devotedness that would be 
even worth his coming hither to look upon.*' 

• Written in 1866. 
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Here my foolish reverie gfradually melted into a delicious 
slumber. I am a famous sleeper— and dreamer. And my 
dreams are gfenerally pretty coherent. Of course no end of 
incongruities and impossibilities happen as they always do in 
dreams, but happily without any sense of the incongruity or 
absurdity. Well, I dreamed. It was all owing to that 
Evangelical Christendom, I am sure. Why, once the Evangelical 
Alliance^ whose organ it is, gave me a three weeks' fit of illness. 
True. Well, I dreamed. 

My chamber was full of light, very bright light. Presently, 
it all condensed itself into a luminous mass, and the mass 
became shapeable, took form, and was a figure. The figure 
was marvellously like Arthur Hughes's angel, in his picture of 
" The Annunciation," a sketch of which he gave me for a me- 
morial of pleasant days, and which I dare say I had looked at 
before sinking into my slumber. " I am Gabriel," said he, very 
graciously, and with so much music in his voice that I wished 
he would say it again. " Very glad to see you, I'm sure. Pray 
be seated." He smiled, so pleasantly that I smiled too, and the 
smile seemed somehow not to be a smile of the face merely, 
but of all that was within me. " Your wish is granted," said 
he. And his words were music in the chamber, which seemed 
as if it would retain it, as the gilded Persian scent-bottle the 
attar of roses. 

" What wish ?" asked I ; " for I have so many." 

" That about the preacher of Tarsus." 

"You don't mean it?" said I, starting up. 

"Thinkest thou that God's angels play the fool with the 
children of men ?" said he, gravely. And there were more 
chords in the music. 

" How shall he come ?" he inquired. 

"Oh," said I, "if it is all one, let him come much as he was 
when he stood before Nero." 
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" In the morning; at sun*-rise, expect him ;'' said he. ** But 
■nind, he will answer no questions of mere curiosity." 

He was gone. In the morning, which of course came in aw 
instant, I was abroad on my usual path. And« behold, towards 
the top of the gende hill, under a clump of pine& fragrant and 
rosy in the red sun-giow, I suddenly saw a stranger, of swarthy 
aspect. He was little of stature, and carried his head some- 
what in advance. He wore a Roman toga, and at once I knew 
my man. I tried to fling myself into his arms, but somehow 
could not; at his feet,, but he would not lefc me. We seemed m 
a moment to know one another well, like old friends, but that 
was of course one of the errors of the dream. His eye was 
like a falcon's, yet tender as a dove's. A thousand things 
happened which it would take me hours to narrate. I lived 
days and weeks with him, and he went wherever I would, and 
i carried out all that in the earlier part of this paper I had 
thought I would. But the more I showed him the more silent 
he grew, and concern and pathos became a prevalent tone^ 
though often a gleam of satisCaction and joy lighted up his 
countenance, as when on a dull and cloudy day a bright sun- 
beam darts through and irradiates the landscape.. But the 
dear man was reminded of his former want of welcome in 
Jerusalem of old. For all the prelates of our land refused to 
let him teach or testify in any of their churches* And unless 
he would become, for the time of his stay, a Church-of-England 
man, he must be stigmaitized as a schismatic, — like me. 

We went to a Missionary meeting— crowded — capital — a 
great success. Popular speakers — one of them full of amusing 
anecdotes, and even jokes* Audience convulsed every now and 
then with laughter. — He could not see it. As the merriment 
rose his spirits seemed to flag. First-rate collections, however^ 
so no matter. I took him to a large gathering of Wesleyans, 
at Conference time. 
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"You know John Wesley, of course;" said I. 

" Never heard of him/' said he ; " who is he ?" 

" Oh, a famous leader — the head of one of our largest and 
most useful sects — ^was taken to heaven before this century 
began. You must have met him." 

" Never ;" said he. " How do you call him ?" and he seemed 
trying to recollect. 

"John Wesley — Johannes Vesleius," I answered. 

" Know nothing of him ;" he persisted. 

" The theological antithesis to John Calvin," I explained. 

"And who is John Calvin ?" he asked, in perfect innocence, 
utterly confounding all one's popular notions of heaven, of 
course. 

I tried to explain, but all to no purpose. He had never 
met with or heard of either one or the other. 

"But there must be crowds of Wesleyans in heaven ;" said I. 
" And don't they all want to see John Wesley as soon as ever 
they have seen the l-ord Jesus ?" 

" Never met any — what do you call them — ^Wesleyans ? 
Why, what are they ?" 

"Oh, Christians," said I; "after the order of St. John 
Wesley. There are numbers of them got to heaven long ago." 

"I would not let the Corinthians call themselves by my 
name," he said ; " nor after Apollos. Who is this Wesley, 
then ?" 

I explained. And I am sure I tried to do justice to both 
"the venerable founder" of Methodism and his followers. At 
last the cloud passed from my visitor's brow, and such a lovely 
beaming smile mantled his face as one seldom sees. 

"Ah," said he, "I have it. You see a saint on passing in 
among us has to be stripped and divested of a good many things 
that he brings with him, and that in fact he is soon ashamed of 
when he once gets into that world of light." And he sighed 
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as if at the thought he wanted to be back ag'ain. " From all 
you tell me the brother is in heaven/' he continued, "sure 
enoug-h, and I think I know whom you mean, but he has a new 

name there. We call him ." He checked himself in an 

instant. "And," continued he, "if I am right in both my 
guesses he is a frequent associate with that other you named 
just now. How call you him ?" 

"John Calvin ?" I asked. 

" I dare say ;" said he. 

" And is it so," I asked, " that you have neither Wesleyans 
nor Calvinists in heaven ?" 

" Not one ;" he said. " They must be all something else than 
that ; holier, you know, and more loving than that." 

Thinks I to myself I should like him to see a good muster of 
Baptists and Independents. And as you can do anything in 
dreams, everything happened as I chose. All the Baptist 
ministers of the kingdom came together on a vast plain, over 
two thousand of them — quite an army, and a good sturdy host 
they were. Banners they had waving in the breeze and sun- 
shine. On every alternate banner a cross — ^with no figure on 
it — and on every alternate one a picture of a river, or a tank, 
and the words, " he that BELIEVETH AND IS BAPTIZED 
SHALL BE SAVED." This flag they who bore it waved about 
with an air of admirable confidence, that was very inspiring 
to see. 

Right opposite to them was a somewhat larger body, not 
quite so demonstrative perhaps, and seemingly more observant 
of order, and affecting it may be a wee bit more of gentleman- 
liness, with a spice more of desired resemblance to "the 
clergy." Their banner had the cross and the inscription, " Qo 
ye and teach all nations, baptizing them." While others bore 
the dear old words, " Suffer little children to come to me." 

"And who are they?" asked my visitor, looking at them 
wonderingly but kindly. 
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■*' They are the Independent ministers of England," said 1, 
surveying them myself with thoroughly fraternal feeling. 

" Independent T repeated he, ignorant again. 

So I explained all about that. But wouM any one believe it f 
I had the greatest difficulty in the world to make him compre- 
hend why these two bodies chose to remain aloof instead of 
earnestly and warmly coalescing into one. And when I put it 
as plainly as I could and made it level to his capacity — (and I 
doubt whether I should have been able to make him see it at 
all if he had not already been here breathing this clogged 
atmosphere of earth for some time, so that he was getting 
accustomed to very anti-celestial things in our kingdom of 
heaven) — ^he looked from one body to the other in utter amaze- 
ment. The admiration which, by my enthusiastic eulogiums 
on both impartially, he was prepared to feel, gave place to the 
loftiest pity that I should think was possible. 

" Poor fellows !'' said he ; ** Poor fellows !*' And he looked 
from side to side as pityingly as you would look on any scene 
of physical wretchedness. 

''In what do they agree?" he inquired, as if he were medi- 
tating an epistle. And I began to think we should get another, 
and that perhaps I would be amanuensis, beginning thus: 
" Paul the Apostle, &c., and Parvulus (that's me — as the boy 
said, and had his knuckles rapped for bad grammar) &c." 

"Oh,** said I, "they agree in almost everything; in doctrine, 
as we call it, in Church-government, in manners and tastes, 
and everything connected with Christianity, except this water 
question." 

" I ask your kind patience," he replied ; ** but I am afraid 
even now I have not a proper comprehension of it. Can you 
put it very plainly ? Remember it is something so foreign to 
all we know or care about on high." And he looked up, and 
sighed again so sadly that I instinctively apologized for keeping 
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him here. " Well, thinks I, I'll make him understand it now 
€Lt all events." So I began, having these two hosts like two 
flocks of sheep, or goats, or lions, or whatever would be the 
appropriate symbol, on either hand, and he looked heedfully, 
and, as I went on, wistfully, first at one, and then at the other. 

"All these," said I, pointing to the one host, " hold that the 
children of disciples are to be baptized, and accordingly, when 
a few weeks old, they have a little water brought and sprinkled 
on the face of the dear little babe in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit." 

He bowed his head, resting it slightly in his open hand, 
which covered his broad forehead. When he looked up he 
turned his eyes very kindly on the body of men I had been 
speaking of. 

*'The others," said I, "insist on the individuality of disciple- 
ship, as loyalty can only be a personal thing. They say that 
the Master never contemplated His Church as constituted 
except of adults, or at least of members old enough to know 
all about it and decide for themselves. And so — ." 

" What;" said he. But whether it was a question or an ex- 
clamation I cannot recall, and so have written it without either 
sign. 

"Well ;" said he presently. 

" And so," I continued, " they baptize the grown-up disciples 
by plunging them entirely under water, for the most part in a 
tank provided in their chapels." 

You mean synagogues ?" he inquired. 
Yes," said I, thinking it all one. " But you did not let me 
finish. They baptize each thus by complete immersion, in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit." 

Again he covered his brow with his hand, in a devout and 
meditative manner. But I added, " They quote you a good 
deal, — your Epistle to the Romans." 
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He looked up and turned his face full on the men I spoke of, 
and looked at them very kindly. Then he looked lovingly on 
bpth hosts. 

** Which, think you, are the most devoted to the will of the 
Lord?" 

''Impossible to guess;" said I, without a moment's hesitation. 

"Which are the holiest?" 

" Don't know." 

" Which has the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
honoured most ?" 

" I don't see much difference," said L 

" Which party, now, do you think," said he, " is most kind 
and brotherly ?" 

"To one another among themselves, do you mean ?" I asked; 
** or to all fellow Christians, and other people alike ? for there 
is a great difference. Wesleyans love Wesleyans at least a 
hundred per cent, more them they love any other Christians. 
And so for the most part with Churchmen, and Baptists, and 
Independents," 

He looked at me most curiously, but after a few moments 
repeated his question — 

" Among which body is there most true brotherly love ?" 

'* Really," said I, "you puzzle me. There are, perhaps, six 
of one to half-a-dozen of the other," 

" Among which are the fewest dissensions ? Have you any 
opinion on that point ?" 

" Well," I replied, but rather hesitatingly, "people do say 
that a spirit of division seems to creep into one kind of church 
a little more readily perhaps than into another. There is 
alleged to be a greater tendency to disintegration, to separation, 
in the one body ; but I don't think I am a competent witness, 
I have been unfortunate perhaps." 

Would Godj*^ said he^ looking wistfully at both hosts in 
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turn, and quite as lovingly on one as on the other; "would 
God they would bear with me in my folly for a while, 
Methinks I would address them, as I once did my brethren in 
Jerusalem." Whereupon I shouted out aloud, and all eyes 
were turned to me. 

" Stop !" said he. " Be wise as well as eager. What are 
you going to say ?'* It was too late. I had already proclaimed 
his name and wish. There was some movement in both hosts. 
I went forward a little and repeated that the stranger with me 
was no other than the Apostle Paul. And no one seemed 
greatly surprised. " Why not take advantage of his being 
here," I demanded, "to get the question that divides us 
from one another settled once for all ? Oh, that would be a 
consummation I And if there were such a building up of Zion 
the Lord it may be would appear in his glory.*' 

" Who are you, then }^ they cried out from both sides. " To 
which of us do you belong yourself?" 

" To both ;" I answered, but saw at a glance that I gained 
no favour by that, rather lost perhaps. There was a good deal 
of consultation in each body. Some manifestly were delighted 
at the prospect, and ready to agree. There were good men on 
both sides that looked thoroughly like the children of the same 
mother, and certainly of the same Father. All these appeared 
as if they could heartily unite, and were evidently doing their 
best to soften prejudices and to bring about a blessed oneness. 
But some who had a sort of official look, and who cared more 
than their brethren perhaps for the keeping up of denomination- 
al distinctions, looked more wise and even pious than before, 
as they argued evidently against listening seriously to any 
overtures for a broader and better state of things. The noisiest 
on both sides, those that waved their rival flags about the most 
valiantly, were stoutest against any idea of altering the s/a/us 
quo. They laid their hands on their hearts, turned up their 
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^yes to heaven, and said with fine firm martyr-like resolution, 
*' Non possumusy By-and-by I could detect the more prevalent 
"Utterances of each host. It seemed that the majority had ag^reed 
and brought the others to consent at all events to hear what the 
stranger, affirmed to be Paul, would say. But a large party in 
one host avowed, one by one : — " If he says that babies are to 
be sprinkled, I won't believe that he is the Apostle." And as 
many on the other side : " If he says that adults are to be dip- 
ped ril have nothing to do with him.'' But no doubt there was 
a very encouraging proportion of men ready to bow to truth 
whatever it mig-ht be. Some of the more eager called aloud 
to him to settle it at once ; ay, or, no. 

"My brethren;" he began, with such majestic courtesy, and 
in such a loving persuasive tone, that I hoped everything from 
it. " My brethren, I spoke on occasion sharp things about 
circumcision, yet I circumcised Timothy notwithstanding. And 
when the infant churches were likely to be split asunder by 
controversies about meats and drinks and days, remember ye 
how the Spirit of Christ which was in me led me to speak ? 
I taught them all alike to love one another, and reverence each 
other's consciences, as far more essential than the having a 
decisive Yea or Nay from me. And I implored them to live as 
brethren, and that the strong should bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please themselves. And so with you. Let 
him that is baptized in a pool consider that to the Lord he is 
baptized, and being persuaded in his own mind let him be 
thankful and loving and holy. Let not him that sprinkleth 
deride him that dippeth ; and let not him that dippeth despise 
him that sprinkleth. And if any one, being persuaded in his 
own mind, baptizeth infants, let not him that tarrieth for a sea- 
son have injurious surmises. Neither let him who baptizeth 
children reproach him that baptizeth only adults. I beseech 
you that ye love as brethren, and that ye mark all who seek to 
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•fli vide and separate brother from brother, or church from church, 
and admonish them, and cultivate the unity of the Spirit. Love, 
my brethren, believe me. Love is the perfect bond.'* 

And not a man there had power to draw from him a single 
word by which he might be understood to favour either party, 
or to decide authoritatively the long-vexed question. He said 
iirmly, that principles, not rules, not maxims, were to guide 
them ; and tried to convince them that it would be altogether 
inconsistent with the spirit he had formerly shown to give the 
victory and advantage to either class of disputants. I need 
not say that his course was very disappointing to many on both 
sides, and that it was only a class that said, " This is the word 
we have been waiting for." And these came over to each 
other from both sides, and giving one another the cordial hand, 
as a pledge once for all that this question should no longer be 
a barrier between them, lo ! there stood upon the ground a 
third party, and instantly new banners were extemporized with 
the mottoes — ** Christ is all" — " Grace be with all them that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ f and these fell to embracing Paul, and 
prophesying all sorts of better days for the churches. The 
rest drew off; did not much care to greet him ; and resolved 
that they would do as they had done heretofore, and keep up 
all the old watchwords, and the old party organs, and set camp 
against camp, till the world should end. And these made so 
«iuch commotion and noise, and their voices grew so discordant, 
that I awoke — and, behold ! it was all nothing but a dream i 



The fact that a difference of opinion on the subject of baptism 
has (as many think, needlessly and injuriously) separated 
between Christians who but for that might have been, with 
much mutual advantage and some benefit to our common 
Christianity, happily united^ induces me to treat the question 

c2 
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a little more closely than in the foregoing jeu d* esprit. And 
I sincerely trust that the judgment now to be expressed has 
been as honestly arrived at as it will be frankly uttered. 

Before speaking of baptism as a rite of primitive Chris- 
tianity, we will glance at two or three things worthy of notice 
in the older records. For we come to the New Testament 
through, and after, the Old. 

When the hordes that came out of Egypt under the 
leader -ship of Moses were to be formed into a people, owning 
Jehovah as their Lord and Lawgiver and King, Moses 
wrote in a book '^ all the words of the Lord;" which book 
was called '^ the book of the covenant." He made them 
understand the same, and they, on their part, answered with* 
one voice, " All the words which the Lord hath said we will 
do, and be obedient." A ceremonial observance was to 
symbolize this entering into " covenant," and to stamp it 
on the imagination and memory of the people. A sacrifice 
had been prepared, and Moses ^^took the blood, and sprinkled 
it on the people, and said. Behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you concerning all these 
words." Bxod. xxiv. 3 — 8. Heb. ix. 19 — 20. No one 
supposes that all the many thousands were thus sprinkled, 
in token of the covenant entered into. The people were a 
body, a unity ; and if that portion of the body that stood 
nearest to Moses was sprinkled, however few the drops that 
actually fell on any, the symbolic act would be sufficiently 
expressive ; for it was but a symbol. And now the nation 
was formally constituted, and consecrated as ^' a holy nation 
unto the Lord.*' 

Who can forbear seeing a remarkable parallel to this in 
the New Testament, when — (the apostles having received 
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their instructions to '^ go and disciple all nations^ baptizing* 
them into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever 1 have commanded you," but enjoined '^ to begin at 
Jerusalem") — on the day of Pentecost, which the Jews con- 
nected with the giving of the law at Sinai, Peter (that new^ 
Moses, if one might say so, — to whom "the keys of the 
kingdom" were given — ) addressed assembled thousands; 
who, then and there, testified to their glad willingness to- 
take the Lord Jesus as their Christ and Saviour, and, in 
token thereof, were forthwith baptized. The beginning wa» 
now openly and visibly made. Truly a nation was born in 
a day. The old outward Judaism after the fiesh, by these 
its best and truest sons, nobly representing it, passed into 
its new, and higher, and from the beginning destined form ; 
and there was thus a spiritual Israel openly constituted, 
"a holy nation, a peculiar people, a kingdom of priests," 

But we anticipate ; let us go back for a moment to the 
Old Testament. When the people of Israel had, as in the 
times of Ezekiel, gone back from the covenant of their 6od^ 
and God in his mercy promised to bring them back to Him* 
self, the gracious purpose was partly conveyed by the use of 
the symbolic language to which they were accustomed. 
^' For I will take you from among the heathen, and gather 
you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own 
land. Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean : from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you : and I will take awaj 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you : and 
cause you to yiralk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
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judgments, and do them. And ye shall dwell in the land that 
I gave to your fathers ; and ye shall be my people, and I 
will be your God." Ezek. xxxvi. 24—28. 

There is another passage not without its bearing on the- 
subject. In the prophecies of the Messiah, by Isaiah, which 
have the 53rd chapter for their centre, God says of the* 
Promised One, " So shall he sprinkle many nations." Is. lii. 
15. [but read from v. 7 to the end]. It is difficult for the* 
impartial student of Scripture not to connect the word of the- 
prophet with that we have already quoted from the Evan- 
gelist, "Go and disciple all nations, baptizing them &c.''' 
Matt, xxviii. 19. 

The Bible rightly understood, is one. But how '^ one V^ 
Not as a stone is one, but as a plant is one — first the root,, 
then the stalk, the leaves, the flowers ; or as a path is one — 
the beginning — the prolongation — the goal ; or as the day is- 
one — first the dawn, then the sunrise, and the perfect day. 
But the written book breaks off with a certain abruptness > 
while all that which, if likewise written, would be a homo- 
geneous addition to it, and continuation of it, remains un- 
written, partly because of its voluminousness. "Sacred 
history" is still making, and the unwritten Bible is not 
less glorious than that blessed book which gives to the world 
a specimen of the way in which nations as well as individuals- 
are to be regarded. 

We read the Old Testament on our way to the New. Christ 
and what we call Christianity were abundantly pre-intimated 
ages before he came. It was through Judaism, and by Jews, 
that the New was born out of the Old. There was growth 
and continuity, a rising from a lower to a higher, a lifting up 
into a more spiritual realm. The thought of the apostle, 
1. Cor. XV. 45 — 50, though spoken of the resurrection, con- 
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tains the principle which underlies and illustrates the differ- 
ence between the two stages of one religion, — " that was not 
first which is spiritual/* 

Turning now to the Acts of the Apostles, to ascertain the 
meaning of the rite of baptism as practised in the beginning 
of the Christian Church, we think an unprejudiced student 
would be likely to come to some such conclusion as the 
following. 

As practised in the beginning, this rite was an outward 
and visible act by which two things were testified to, or set 
forth. The new convert thereby expressed his self-surrender 
to Christ ; and at the same time, in the same act, — Christ 
having adopted the water — ^his acceptance by Christ was 
signified. It was a sign of both proffered and accepted 
discipleship. (Of course sincerity was presumed.) It was- 
thus, for the convert, a recognizable dividing-mark between 
the past and the future ; between the past, without Christ, 
and the future, which was to be with Christ, and by Christ,, 
and for Christ. Herewith, for him, the old ended, the new 
began. He was now to consider himself " dead to sin, and. 
alive unto righteousness." It was for the individual some- 
thing of what the significant chronological sign B.C. and 
A.C. (Before Christ, After Christ) is for history. 

Thus only is it that to the act of baptism, considered as 
the prescribed act for outwardly signifying the inward act of 
the mind, or heart, coming to the ever present Christ for 
salvation* can be consistently ascribed the efiects which in 
reality belong only to the spiritual and inward act of the 
mind in receiving Christ as the '^ unspeakable gift'^ of God, 
and yielding itself to him. Thus, as the invisible Christ, 

* This word "salvation" must be understood comprehensiyel/. Its technical 
sense is far too restricted. 
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in receiving the penitent, really says, " Son, daugtter, thy 
sins be forgiven thee, go in peace /^ and as baptism was the 
outward sign of the inward coming to Christ, and receiving 
from Christ, Ananias could say to Saul, ''And now why 
tamest thou ? Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins/^ Not that the mere ordinance effected anything ; but it- 
was the outward and visible sign which gave a certain fixity,. 
as it were, and visibleness to the inward and spiritual grace, 
or reality. 

Baptism, at the beginning, then, was the very first outward 
ctct and token of disdpleship ; and, a5 such, was deeply sig- 
nificant. Mid must have been in many cases very practically 
valuable. 

. But, as its whole significancy and relevancy lay in thisy 
it is obvious that when (or if) circumstances would hinder 
the observance of the rite firom having this meaning, it& 
original purpose would not hold, and it would therefore be 
purposeless, or would involve some fictitious or foreign idea. 
Thus baptism, as a Christian ordinance, distinct, therefore, 
from " John^s baptism,^' being " instituted,^^ as we say, by 
Christ after his resurrection (till which event he himself had 
been " a minister of the circumcision for the truth of God,^* 
and had confined his ministration to Judea, even forbidding 
the apostles to go beyond, saying to them, " Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel/' Matth. x. 5. &c.), was not administered to any of 
those who already were avowed and recognized disciples* 
There is no record, for instance, of the eleven, or the 
hundred and twenty (Acts i. 15) having undergone it. With 
the words of their " commission" still sounding in their ears, 
when their Lord had become invisible, and they prayed and 
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communed together, waiting for the promised Spirit, they 
did not begin by baptizing one another ; nor did the eleven 
baptize the hundred and twenty. No, being disciples already, 
there would have been no meaning in the act. It would 
have been a mere form, signifying nothing, in their case,, 
and therefore it would be nothing. Does any one say, '^ Oh, 
but it would have been an act of obedience,** the reply ia 
obvious. If Christ, whose " words are spirit and life," and 
who condemns ''idle words,*' commands anything, we may 
be sure that the thing is enjoined for a purpose, not as an 
unmeaning hollow thing, to be done merely for the sake of 
doing, a body without a soul, an outward meaningless thing, 
a mere act without relation to anything. Therefore it wa& 
that the apostles were not baptized, nor the hundred and 
twenty, simply because they were disciples already, and the 
ceremony would therefore have been but a ceremony, a thing 
without any significance, a mere empty ceremony therefore, 
and therefore, again, entirely out of harmony with that 
severely simple regard to reality which characterizes every- 
thing in " the kingdom of heaven/' which is the kingdom 
of truth, i, e, reality. 

I wish that what has been just said should be pondered. 
That '' Christian baptism" is a different thing from " the 
baptism of John/' is abundantly obvious. See, for instance. 
Acts xix. 1 — 7. The twelve disciples at Ephesus who had 
been baptized ''unto John's baptism" seem to have been 
baptized afresh " into the name of the Lord Jesus." There 
was perhaps something peculiar in this case which made 
it desirable. ApoUos however, who had known " only the 
baptism of John," when further enlightened by Aquila and 
Priscilla, does not appear to have received the rite. For 
the historian, having mentioned his hitherto " knowing only 
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the baptism of John/' when he has narrated how Aquila and 
Priscilla '^ took him, and expounded to him the way of God 
more perfectly/' only tells us further that, " when he was 
disposed to pass into Achaia, the brethren wrote, exhorting 
the disciples to receive him ; who when he was come, helped 
them much who had believed through grace : for he mightily 
convinced the Jews, publicly, shewing by the scriptures that 
Jesus was Christ/' There is no reason therefore for sup- 
posing that ApoUos was baptized after his further enlighten- 
ment, and it ought not to be difficult to understand that 
circumstances alter cases. If indeed baptism were such a 
rite as all sacramentalists suppose, valuable in itself if only 
performed by a priest in lineal descent from the apostles, 
who would ever forego it ? ApoUos must in that case have 
been eager above all things to be baptized ; but Aquila and 
Priscilla seem to have cared only to lead him into the higher 
truth, and help him to become a more efficient preacher of 
it ; and what would a mere outward ceremony have been in 
his case? When, for a moment, the mere ordinance is 
brought into comparison with gospel truth, was it not the 
most advanced of all the apostles who said, ^^ Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel" ? 

My own conviction is that in cases in which the ordinance 
could not have the significance that was inherent in the idea 
of it at the beginning, it would be a mere outward ceremony, 
and nothing more ; and as such, however administered, can- 
not be regarded as rightly pleading the authority of the Mas- 
ter for it. Not meaning the same thing, it is not the same 
thing. It is something else. 

For us, at this distance of time, reading the very few inti- 
mations on this subject which are to be found only in a few 
of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament, many 
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questions arise on which differences of opinion cannot hut 
exist among men equally honest in the desire for truth. The 
Acts of the Apostles breaks off abruptly with the apostle 
Paulas first imprisonment in Rome, a.d. 63. We have only 
the beginnings therefore of that Christianity which was des- 
tined to unfold and develope itself in all lands, throughout 
all ages, amid all varietie& of civilization and growth of cul- 
ture, to the end of the worid ; a Christianity too, be it re- 
membered, destined to be more and more spiritually 
conceived of, till one day, no doubt, it shall be in all respect* 
in happy congruity with that Lord from whom it is derived, 
and whom everyone who is as advanced as Paul was " knows 
no more after the flesh." Will the few imperfect and sim- 
ple records of a very few of the doings and sayings of the 
apostles at the very beginning of the new life, furnish clear 
answers to the inevitable and important questions which 
arise, say, two thousand years after ? To expect it would be 
to mistake the character and design of the Book altogether ; 
and still more sadly to ignore the unchangeable relation in 
which Christ stands to his church [that is, therefore, to the 
parts of which the whole is composed] to the end of time. 
The Spirit, promised as a higher boon than the continued 
presence of Christ in visible form, and which is immeasurably 
more and greater than any or even all of his worts, would 
be ^^ever'^ with all who sought and prized his presence, 
enlightenment, and guidance. I say questions would arise> 
and would find their solution too by all who were bent on 
walking in the light of life. 

Very soon, even at first, one thinks, parents, for instance, 
would naturally ask, whether their children came with them ? 
We have no direct information. But I suppose few persons 
feel much surprise when they find that, as a matter of history. 
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the question at a very early period got itself answered in the 
affirmative. And then stress would be laid on a few passages 
of scripture which might be construed to favour it. And 
yet if the original meaning of the ordinance had not 
gradually slipped out of view, periiaps there would have 
been no room for the question. To-day, all Christian bodies^ 
however, with the exception of two of the smaller ones, hold 
accordingly. For ourselves we say, let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind. I, for one; cannot bring myself^ 
under so spiritual an economy as the Christian, to put ques-* 
tions about an external ceremony in any other rank than that 
in which the apostle put some of the questions of his day, 
about " meats, and drinks, and holy days.'' Only be it ob- 
served that, in the case of infants, the ordinance assuredly 
cannot have the meaning it had when "they that gladly 
received the word were baptized.'' And therefore some 
other meaning has to be sought for it, some other significance 
attached to it. Not without a bearing, one would think, on 
other " doctrines" or alleged doctrines. 

The best ground on which to rest infant baptism is that 
taken by many of the most spiritual men in all the Churches 
that practise it ; this, viz. As God is the Father of us all — 
'^ the God and Father of the spirits of all flesh" and as child- 
ren are rightly taught as soon as they can lisp to call Him 
" Our Father," the baptism of a child is only the acknow- 
ledgment of a blessed fact. It does not " make him a child 
of God, &c." but is a recognition of the truth that he is such, 
" for we are all His offspring." It is thus held to follow 
legitimately from that truth of truths, which it would be an 
honour to die for, and is a joy to live for and in, — the Divine 
Fatherhood. I have no answer to this myself, except the 
inquiry — ^whether this was the original ground of the ordi- 
nance. 
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Akin to this is another question which we have to face to- 
day: Whether, in a country Kke our own, — ^where Christianity 
has been recognized for so many centuries, where the Bible 
is a household book, where almost every one from early 
childhood hears about Christ, where, as soon as they can lisp, 
children are taught to pray at their raother^s knee, and as a 
rule are brought to public worship and instructed more or 
less in the truths of religion, and where it is the custom for 
all who desire to maintain a fair standing to frequent the 
House of Prayer on the first day of the week, and professed- 
ly to worship in the name of Christ ; I say, the question is, 
whether, under circumstances so totally unlike the state of 
things in the " beginning of the gospel," the ordinance can 
ever (unless indeed in here or there a very exceptional in- 
stance, or in heathen lands,) have the same meaning, stand 
for the same thing, as on the Day of the Pentecost, or at the 
reception of the Gentile Cornelius into the Christian fold ? 

Except in instances so rare that the present writer does 
not remember to have met with or heard of one, can the 
ordinance now be really the very first act of discipleship ? 
the visibly dividing line between the ignorantly or wilfully 
nn-Christian past, and the deliberately intended Christian 
future ? If observed now by adults, is it not necessarily ob- 
served only some time after their '^ repentance," " conver- 
sion," believing in Christ, trusting in him for salvation, and 
hoping that their sins are forgiven ? The ordinance, there- 
fore, now, when so observed, must, if it have any meaning 
at all, have some other meaning than that which it had at 
first, and which made it so serviceable in those early cases. 
And if a man comes to be baptized some years, or months^ 
or only weeks even, after he has been praying to his Father 
in heaven, and believing in Christ, and trying by God's grace 
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{I have said " only indisputable words from the lips of the 
master/' for every member of a good bible-class knows that 
the verse Mark xvi. 16. is part of a fragment (9 — 20) added 
to the Gospel by a later and unknown hand. We do not 
know who wrote it. And this fact, coupled with the affirma- 
tion of the extraordinary results which were to follow on be- 
lieving, (and which we all very lightly put on one side, with 
the off-hand assertion that they were to follow only for a time, 
nt first) will compel some of us to refuse to allow any divisive 
argument to be derived from it. Nor do we lose anything 
by bracketing this passage as doubtful, as Alford has done, 
for all that is of value in it we get elsewhere. Independent- 
ly of it, we know how faith saves, and that it is incumbent on 
Christians to diffuse abroad everywhere the blessings of the 
gospel.] 

It was not, I say, as a test of obedience that the ordinance 
was instituted, but for a certain practical purpose. And 
when a man has already been a disciple for some time, it 
has, to my mind, no more relevancy in his case than it would 
have had in fehe case of '^ the eleven," or the " hundred and 
twenty," who did not receive it, because in their case it would 
have been without significance, a mere form. The case of every 
one who has already been a Christian for some time before 
the opportunity of being baptized occurs, or before his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the subject by proselytizers, or before 
he has been able to make up his mind about it, owing to the 
'pros and cons which controversy (not to say sectarianism) 
wishes him to wade through, seems analogous. But let every 
one be sure to act on his own fair convictions ; for the first 

to prepare the way for happier UDion on broader bases. Who would not 
somtinize much more suspiciously arguments that tend to divide brethren than 
those that tend to unite them ? 
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to live a devout and holy life, living at all events tlie samB 
sort of life as the ordinary run of Christian people do live 
now-adays, is it not in his case something very little more (if 
indeed anything) than a mere form ? a form which he goes 
through, not for the sake of its practical value (i.e. its blessed 
aignificance) but, as he so commonly says, ^'only as an act of 
obedience,'^ because he has been led to suppose Christ has 
willed it ? Of course, every man must act on his own sense of 
duty, every disciple on his own conviction of what his Lord 
requires. This is imperative. But all Qirist's command- 
ments have a soul, a meaning in them. It was not as a mere 
test of obedience that Christ eujoined baptism ; if, indeed, 
we can by exercise of ingenuity construe the only indisputa- 
ble word we have on the subject from his lips, viz. that in 
Matth. xxviii, 19,* into any enjoining of it at all on individ- 
uals. 

* And even this word from Matthew is not without a difficulty of its own to 
«ome minds. For, while the formula is, "into the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit," we have no record of any baptism by apostles into 
this three-fold name, but invariably "into the name of Christ" only. How is 
this? If it be a fact that the Master enjoined on them to baptize into the 
threefold name, how comes it to pass that, on the very first occasion, Peter says, 
** Repent and be baptized every one of you into the name of Jesus, &o" Acts 
ii. 88. Why are the first and third names omitted ? so nvith Cornelius, Acts z. 
48. So with the disciples at Ephesus, Acts xix. 6. And so the Apostle writing 
to the Galatians says, " As many of you as were baptized into Christ." Gal. 
iii 27. No notice anywhere oS the very exact formula mentioned by Matthew, 
but entire disregard of it, and the use only of the briefer. It has been ask&d 
therefore, *' Since, according to early testimony of the amplest kind, the gospel 
of Matthew was written in Aramaic, and we have only a Qreek version, how far 
can we be quite sure that we have, first, the i^sissima veiha of the apostle, 
and then of the Master?" And sach questions will be pressed when the 
ordinance is made one that divides, not Christians and non-Christians, but 
Christians and Christians. And critical difficulties of this kind find part of their 
Talue in this, viz. that they tend to prevent instructed Christians from laying 
undue stress on subordinate matters; to promote candour and charity; and thus 
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[I have said ^' only indisputable words from the lips of the 
master/' for every member of a good bible-class knows that 
the verse Mark xvi. 16. is part of a fragment (9 — 20) added 
to the Gospel by a later and miknown hand. We do not 
know who wrote it. And this fact, coupled with the affirma- 
tion of the extraordinary results which were to follow on be- 
lieving, (and which we all very lightly put on one side, with 
the oflf-hand assertion that they were to follow only for a time, 
ixt first) will compel some of us to refuse to allow any divisive 
argument to be derived from it. Nor do we lose anything 
by bracketing this passage as doubtful, as Alford has done, 
for all that is of value in it we get elsewhere. Independent- 
ly of it, we know how faith saves, and that it is incumbent on 
Christians to diffuse abroad everywhere the blessings of the 
gospel.] 

It was not, I say, as a test of obedience that the ordinance 
was instituted, but for a certain practical purpose. And 
when a man has already been a disciple for some time, it 
has, to my mind, no more relevancy in his case than it would 
have had in the case of " the eleven,^' or the " hundred and 
twenty,'^ who did not receive it, because in their case it would 
have been without significance, a mere form. The case of every 
one who has already been a Christian for some time before 
the opportunity of being baptized occurs, or before his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the subject by proselytizers, or before 
he has been able to make up his mind about it, owing to the 
^pros and cons which controversy (not to say sectarianism) 
wishes him to wade through, seems analogous. But let every 
one be sure to act on his own fair convictions ; for the first 

to prepare the way for happier union on broader bases. Who would not 
scrutinize muoh more suspiciously arguments that tend to divide brethren than 
those that tend to unite them P 
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necessity of all is for a man- to be honest witli himself, tru© 
to all his convictions, faithful to his Lord, as he himself at 
the time understands his Lord's will. 

The Society of Friends (or Quakers), as is well known, 
believe that '^ water-baptism" is a thing of nought, and that 
" the baptism of the Spirit'' is all in all. That, in fact, was 
foretold by John as the distinctive baptism that Christ would 
administer. " I indeed have baptized you with water : but ht 
shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit Mark i. 8. Observe 
the studied contrast between water and spirit. And many 
devout and thoughtful Christians in various churches, who 
do not feel called on needlessly to disturb opinion in their 
respective circles on a point in their estimation so unimpor- 
tant, incline to the opinion that, while the ordinance was 
significant, and therefore useful, at the beginning of Christi- 
anity, yet — necessarily losing its primitive significance as 
children were born to Christian parents, and " brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord" — it was not intend- 
ed for a permanent thing. Candid and adequately informed 
men will admit that the question is a fair one, and that there 
is much to be said in favour of it, especially where the ori- 
ginal meaning does not hold. 

But let the permanency be conceded. "We come to the 
mode. 

The question here is two -fold. First, what was the pri- 
mitive mode ? Second ; If that could be irrefragably de- 
cided, is it binding for ever, in all lands and climates, and 
whatever may be the peculiar habits of the people ? 

1. The primitive mode. 

It seems to be admitted by scholarship in general, though 
in some quarters with some reserve, that probably the pri- 
mary meaning of the word '' baptize," is, to dip, and that 
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the first concerts were probably immersed ; and the more 
80 as when the Jews baptized it was by immersion. I do not 
think I should be justified in stating this more rigidly. A 
high degree of probability — not certainty — is, I think, all 
that a broad review of the case allows to be a£Srmed. I 
-do not inquire of scholars, however able, who are pledged 
and openly committed to any denominational or sectarian 
view, one way or the other. The temptation to strain this 
and to shut the eye to that is a very great one, even to good 
and honest men, and may be quite unconsciously yielded to 
by us all. And it is not for this or that '' denomination^' 
that Qkristians of discipHned minds and cultivated hearts 
will be able to force themselves to care much in the days 
that, thank God, are approaching. Pronounce Christ's own 
formula, ^^ the kingdom of heaven /' and, then, in the same 
breath, say, " The Baptist Denomination," or, ^' The Metho- 
dist Body,'' or " The Chuidi of England." The experiment 
is not without power perhaps to teach something. 

I have spoken carefully above, in saying ^^ a high degree 
of probability, not certainty." For when it is attempted to 
substitute ^^dip" for '^baptize" in all instances, some are found 
which resent the change. [1 . Cor. x. 2. may perhaps be adduc- 
ed, for we cannot say that people were " dipped in the cloud and 
in the sea."] And when we try to conceive how complete im- 
mersion could have been practised in all cases, some difficulty 
is forthwith felt, and sometimes the sense of difficulty is even 
very great. And this sense of difficulty no doubt remains in 
the mind, as a latent or reserved force which is not without 
efiect in subsequent decision on the whole question. I, for in- 
fitance, fail to this day to be able to make myself realize how 
three thousand persons, male and female, could have been all 
immersed on that ever memorable Day of Pentecost. Of course 

D 
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we cannot say the thing is impossible. To say that would be 
absurd. But in trying to realize the scene, to conceive how 
it was set about, and gone through, I find myself baffled ; 
the inevitable details of the act, on such a scale, impose so 
much embarrassment. If the same number to day were all 
at once converted to Christianity, in a city which had 
no river or streams of water, how would twelve men 
manage to immerse them all? and where? Of course, 
as a mere physical exercise the thing could be done eas- 
ily enough, if adequate conveniences were at hand. It would 
be but two hundred and fifty, a-piece, for each of the twelve. 
But some swift organization would need to be extemporized, 
for each apostle to take away his own band to his own 
baptizing place. And though by aqueducts, &c., Jerusalem 
was sufficiently supplied with water for its use, yet, whether 
the public reservoirs would be open for such a purpose, and 
how the necessary appliances would be secured, change 
of dress for each person, &c., I, as a practical man, am 
much at a loss to judge. But more than tliis is the 
difficulty to some minds of conceiving how men wrought 
up to such a pitch of elevated feeling as the apostles 
and all the disciples were, by the first flowing into them of the 
inspiring Spirit, seeing with new eyes and speaking with new 
tongues, and filled with the glorious excitement of that eventful 
day, could come down from such a height, to busy themselves 
for some hours in the manual labour which the immersion 
of so many would involve. And one fancies that much of 
thei impressiveness of the initiatory rite would be missed by 
the body of converts being broken up into sections, and 
marched oflf in diSerent directions, to find as they could, not 
without difficulty, various convenient baths, instead of all 
being then and there incorporated by baptism into the one 
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body of disciples, as the people of Israel were, at the foot of 
Sinai, on the occasion already refeired to. There are diflB'- 
culties also in the case of some of the other baptisms that are 
recorded. And it is but honest to acknowledge this, and to 
admit it as an element, however small, in the decision of the 
question. 

It is constantly adduced as a proof of the happy and divine 
adaptation of the Christian religion to the whole world and 
to ^' every creature'' that it can be introduced into and can 
spread in all lands, whatever the nature of the government, 
the climate, or the peculiarity of national manners. And this 
because it is not in any way a thing of mere outward form, but 
of spirit. It appeals through the understanding to the con- 
science and heart. It is to mem as man that it addresses 
itself; to that which is common to the whole race, and not 
to one or more particular classes, or nations. The Greek and 
Boman of old as well as the Jew, and to day the Hindoo 
and the Esquimaux and Greenlander, as well as the English- 
man, are equally addressed by it. In the desert an Arab 
wanderer might be happily convinced of the truth as it is in 
Jesus by some modern Philip, or an Esquimaux in his ice- 
cabin be converted by some sailor-missionary ; but neither 
could be forthwith immersed in water. Here at home aged 
persons confined to the house, or persons sufiering from vari- 
ous affections which would make the being plunged into 
water highly undesirable, may be brought to yield the whole 
heart gladly to Christ ; and in fact, the cases are not few in 
which baptism by total immersion is out of the question. But 
cannot Christ, and Christianity as a whole, unmaimed, and 
in all its integrity, be joyously received by every one whose 
ear is blessedly open to the Master's word, '^ Behold I stand 
at the door and knock : if any one hear my voice and open 

d2 
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to TUB I will come in and sup with lum and lie with me " ? 
Has Christy some will ask^ instituted an initiatory rite for 
*^>every creature" which, in some lands, can seldom or never 
be observed, and which in many cases in all lands, through 
circumstances, cannot be observed at all ? Or if, in all 
such cases ^' a dispensing power*^ is to be assumed, is not the 
door opened of course for a freer exercise of it still, when- 
ever the sense of the pre-eminence of the spirit to the letter 
can be fairly invoked ?* 

At all events, the Christian church has, for the most part, 
felt itself at Uberty to consider the quantity of writer employed, 
and the mode of administration, as not a matter to which the 
living body of Christ, animated by its living head, was rigid- 
ly bound as by an unmistakable and inflexible rule. The 
quotations we have already made from the Old Testament 
were under their eye. When the Israelites, as we have seen, 
at the foot of Sinai entered into covenant with Jehovah, 
" Moses sprinkled all the people.^^ The prophecy of Isaiah 
concerning the then future times of the Messiah, says, " So 
shall he sprinklef many nations.^^ While still another pro- 
phet uses this same idea of sprinkling in connection with the 
absolution from sin and restoration to divine favour. Add to 
this, that one great and vital distinction between Judaism 
and Christianity is, that, while the one was to some extent 

* The strenuous insisting on the mere quantity of water used reminds one of 
Peter when Christ washed the disciples' feet. At first the good open-hearted 
man could not bear the thought of the Master washing his feet, but at the word, 
"If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me," he instantly rushed to the 
opposite extreme, " Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head." 
First he was for none at all, then for more than was necessary, seeing the act of 
the Master was symbolic only. 

t If the reader refer to Gesenius, Ewald, and others on the word employed^ 
he may turn also with advantage, to Professor Alexander, in loc. 
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a tbiDg of roinute and literal prescription^ the other is emf* 
nently and characteristically a thing of the spirit. And I 
think it may be cheerfully conceded that they who (under 
the very altered circumstances of modem times^ with national 
manners and habits^ as well as climate^ so different from 
those of the East) cannot bring themselves to believe that 
their Lord and Saviour really wishes^ and enjoins upon, 
every adult, everywhere, to be thoroughly immersed in water, 
have much to urge that may well justify them to themselves^ 
and as they believe, to their Master, whose spirit, whose 
mind, they think they have. 

At all events, for Christian people to break themselves off" 
from other Christian people, to '^ separate themselves" from 
all other Christians, and to constitute separate churches, 
merely on the ground of so, relatively, insignificant a ques* 
tion, has never seemed to me at all in harmony with the 
spirit of Christianity. If it were a plain unmistakable com- 
mand of the Saviour, for all time, and in spite of all circum- 
stances, then of course not a word could be said. Cheerful 
obedience would be the only thing thought of by a loyal dis- 
ciple. And which of our Christian brethren would in that 
case demur for an instant ? But is there any such unmis- 
takable command — a command, i. e. to the convert (to every 
convert, that is, again) to be baptized ? As we have seen, the 
only word about it alleged to be from the lips of Christ in 
any genuine gospel, or portion of gospel, is that in Matth. 
xxviii. 29. For Luke, who does record the mission of the 
apostles (xxiv. 45,49) utters not a syllable about baptism, 
and John also is completely silent. Positively, therefore, that 
one solitary word in the Greek version of Matthew's Aramaic 
Gospel is all.* we have from the Master himself. Com- 

* If it were not for a fear of seeming to trifle, when Qod knows there is reason 
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pare this with the very distinct injunctions in the Old Tes- 
tament about circumcision^ and the penalty threatened in 
case of disobedience or neglect, and how striking, how 
significant and instructive is the difference, the contrast \ 
No one can fail to perceive, one thinks, that baptism doe» 
not hold the same relative place in Christianity that circum- 
cision did in Judaism. Constructively a case may be made 
out, no doubt. But when it comes to be a question of mark- 
ing off Christian brethren into different sects, or denomina- 
tions; when this ordinance is distorted into a divisive one,, 
and used as a sharp dividing line, not between Christians and 
non-Christians, [and even this, happily, cannot be done in aa 
age and country like ours] but between Christians and 
Christians, why, some of us may be pardoned for regarding 
this " constructive" theology as suspiciously as constitutional 
lawyers dislike the idea of "constructive treason". I do but 
proclaim a conviction I have had from the beginning, that 
it ought never to have been the ground of separation between 
Christian and Christian, or church and church ; and that as 
the one sole differentiating thing it is a very small and poor 

enoagli for senousness, it might be very plansiblj suggestetl, that, if we regard 
mere quantity,, there is positively as much ground for deriving an ordinance of 
feet- washing — (podaniptism it might be called) — from onr Lord's words, as the 
ordinance ofbaptism. For did not Christ say, "If I your Lord and Master 
lave washed your feet, ye also (ntght to twwfi one emother^s feet .- for I have 
given you an example that ye should dO' as I have done to you." And did not 
an apostle lay it down as^a token by which to judge of a certain class, " if she 
have washed the saints^ feet" ? The answer to the question, Why do not we 
wash one another's feet ^ must, in order to be satisfactory, resolve itself into a 
principle^ Bob then, when we have got the principle, we shall find that it wiU 
equally govern, much beQides. The Roman Catholic Chcurch does hold to the 
washingof feet, and to the anointing With oiI» as prescribed by James, while- 
Protestants, much more addicted to the "chapter-and-verse"^ mode of doing 
IfiiuiSS^ uses- the Chri«tuui liberty of commonHseuae* 
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matter to found a distinct church upoQ^ atid still more a " (ie* 
nomination." To my thinking, it is not a matter for 
churches, as churches, to take cognizance of. It is for indi- 
viduals to consider, and act accordingly. Every one who 
becomes a personal disciple should be allowed to decide for 
himself, according to his best judgment, whether the or- 
dinance is of perpetual and universal obligation, in all lands 
and climates, and under all circumstances, or not. For if it 
may be righteously dispensed with at all, there is lodged 
somewhere, in the nature of things, as I have said, a dis- 
pensing power (however offensive the phrase, in some quar- 
ters, and however liable to abuse). And if sickness, disease, 
old age, difficulty of arranging for immersion, and the like, 
be valid picas, surely the habits of a people, the tone of feel- 
ing, and the character of the civilization, fall very naturally 
into the same or a very similar category. 

The individual disciple, if he concludes it is a permanent 
institution, should also take the responsibility of deciding in 
his own case what he deems to be the will of the Master aa 
to the mode. And if he thinks he ought to be immersed, 
then every facility should be afforded him in any churchj^ 
Episcopalian, Congregational, &c., for carrying out his own> 
conviction. So, if he believes he would be fulfilling the idea 
of his Lord by being '^ sprinkled" with " clean water" in ther 
name of Christ, " who can forbid the water that he should be. 
baptized" so ? Or if he thinks, on the whole, the ordinance 
was but of temporary force, let him abstain from it. Or, i£ 
he says, he was baptized in his infancy, and that he is satis- 
fied with that, why then let everybody else be satisfied, too-. 
It is a sound legal maxim, De minimis lex non curat And. 
if the " lex," much more the '' evangelium." I sometimes, 
think that if the great apostle who once said with evident 
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satisfaction^ '' Christ sent me not to baptize^ but to preach 
the gospel/' w«re among us now, seeing the sad abuses which 
have sprung up and taken fast hold on so many in connec- 
tion with this ordinance, — ^both among sacerdotalists and 
sacramentalists on the one hand, and those most opposed to* 
them on the other — ^the spirit of the good old reforming 
King Hezekiah, with his '' Nehushtan," would be likely 
enough to animate him, and he would speak of baptism 
pretty much as he once did of circumcision. At all events, let it 
be quite enough for " every man to be fiilly persuaded in his 
own mind,'' without founding or perpetuating a '' denomi- 
nation" on such a point. It is a poor bond of union, a nar- 
row basis for a church to be built on, a sorry thing as the 
sole differentia between one ^' denomination" and another. 

Let it be heartily granted that baptism among the Jews 
was by immersion. Very well. Then we see why Christ 
adopted it as the introductory rite of the new faith. This 
leaves the question of perpetuity untouched, but how does 
it affect the mode ? Thus : Christ in Judea, and arranging 
in the first instance for Jews, iakes the custom of the country 
(or of the people) as he finds it^ and thus, naturally, connects 
the new with the old. Just as he, at the last supper, with 
that divine simplicity which ever characterized him, takes 
the unleavened bread which was naturally lying on the table 
at the passover, and with beautiful naturalness extemporises 
for affection, in the after days of absence, a memorial of the 
extremity which Love embraced for men. What, then; 
must it be with unleavened bread, and in a recumbent posture, 
that we repeat the sublimely simple souvenir ? That would 
be the neplus ultra of either pedantry or ritualism, — not the 
happy abandon of love too true and deep to busy itself with 
the minutiad of the mere letter of the injunction. And so 
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because Christ adopted an ordiDanco he found ready to his 
hand in the country^ (and adapted to that country therefore) 
when his disciples find themselves in other countries and 
times in which it would be as much out of harmony with the 
peoples' habits as in Judea it fell in with them^ would he 
not wish them^ as grown men^ competent to the responsibili- 
ties of manhood^ to interpret his mind in that large spirit 
of freedom which is the characteristic of his religion (as 
distinct from Judaism) ; seeing that he has breathed into us, 
not a timid^ hesitating spirit^ much less a servile one^ as 
though we were slaves^ but a spirit of power and of love and 
of a sound mind ? "I call you not servants, but friends/' said 
he, " for the servant knoweth not what his lord doth/' neither 
has he to enter into his lord's mind. And who shall blame the 
disciple that says, '' I make bold as a friend to understand 
him from my present knowledge of him, as I believe, were 
he here now, he would explain his own mind" ? It is not 
then in self-will, but in the frankness and candour of love, 
which recognizes in Christ the largest, grandest soul that 
ever beat in a human bosom, and perfectly divine, and to 
which all old rabbinical poring over "jots and tittles" wa» 
gloriously foreign, that I, for one, say, the quantity of water 
in baptism, and the mode, are not worth an hour's controversy. 



§ 4. Belokoing to a Church. 

No church to day except that of Rome will pretend to bo 
what it is, jure di/vino. No church but that will say that it 
is a wicked thing not to be a member of it. Every truth- 
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loviDg cburch will confess^ however reluctantly, that a man 
may be as good a Christian who stands aloof from it, as are 
any of those who belong to it. And every one who has eyes 
to see can see plainly enough that questions about churches 
are losing, not only their interest, but their significance and 
importance. This may be matter for deep regret, or it may 
be an augury for good. The disintegration that is sorrow- 
fully admitted as a sign of the times may be a pre-requisito 
to some happier combination. Let us hope. And let us 
hope largely and beautifully, because we believe in God. 

All that any church can honestly say about itself to-day 
is : We believe that it is according to the will of Christ that 
Christian people should be gathered together into bodies; 
for the sake of Christian fellowship ; for the maintainance of 
public worship ; for the more obvious manifestation of his 
mind and will ; for the cultivation of the social elements of 
our nature in connection with the higher life; for bringing the 
truth to bear more efficiently on the world around ; and for 
the purpose of affi)rding a kind of home, more especially for 
those who most need it, and who are less likely to preserve 
their religious principles and feelings, without the help and 
countenance which association affords. 

In a day like this, with so many helps of various kinds 
available to most of us, when books, some of them so pre- 
cious, abound, and facilities of intercourse are multiplied, the 
individuals own sense of the great need to himself of being 
united to some body in any closer fellowship than the Sunday 
worship affords, is obviously getting very attenuated. And, 
quite possibly, there is no organized body, or church, near 
that presents to him any powerful attraction. Nay, not un* 
frequently he feels convinced that, so far as his own comfort 
only, and profit even, and growth, are concerned, he shall 
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best consult that by preserving his freedom.* I say, thi» 
very decided though quiet and unobtrusive individualism is 
becoming more and more observable. We may regret it* 
We may deplore it as a mistake everyway. But we cannot 
meet it with a "Thus saith the Lord/' or with any lofty jure 
divino claims on behalf of the particular church which the 
individual worships with on a Sunday, but does not care to 
be more intimately bound up with. None but a bigot, we- 
take it, none but a man ignorant of the history of Chris- 
tianity and of the varieties of forms it has proved itself capa- 
ble of adopting, can blame the individual who feels himself 
justified to his own conscience in standing aloof from sects 
and parties. 

At the same time, exaggerated individualism is not a 
thing to be fo&tered. The idea may be seductive ; but there 
is another side than that which, possibly, self-love too ex- 
clusively contemplates. A member of a state is, coBteris- 

* A woU-informed and eavnest man once appealed to me thus : " Sir, I have- 
aeven children whom I am anxious to train wisely and well. I wish to be able, 
on the Sunday, to take them to some place of worship, where they may learn to 
join in public worship with others, and) be helped to grow up into right-minded 
and right-hearted Christian men and women. But if I take them to *' Church,'^ 
I get there the silliest and moat pronounced ritualism^ with such priestly pre- 
tensions that I dare oot yield to. If I go to the Methodist Chapel^ there is ofteni 
s kind of a rant and generally a crudeness that, to my mind, sorely misrepre- 
sent Christianity. If I go to the Baptist place, the minister offends me by hi» 
bitter denunciation of all free thought. He denounces the wrath of God on all 
who do not beliere in endless suffering for all human beinga except the conrerted, 
in his sense of the word. At the Independent Chapel, the present minister is or 
the very narrowest and hardest Calvinistic type. Will you tell me what to do P'" 
I knew the town, and knew that his statement wa8> correct. What advice could 
I give him P 

The late A. J. Scott, honoured and beloved above all men by those who knew 
him, said at the close of life, ** I have attended such and' suoh a Ghureh aU 
these yearS) and, thank. God,. I am still a Chrigtian U* 
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paribus, better than a hermit. An Englishman should se- 
dulonsly cherish his nationality^ take his fair share of the 
burdens and duties and responsibilities of a citizen^ and not 
stand selfishly aloof from all political action and all that con- 
cerns the welfare of his native land. And so the individual 
Christian owes it to himself, to his brethren, to his Lord, who 
never put self in the foreground, but out of love put it 
altogether out of sight, to ask, not, what do I find most luxu- 
rious or pleasant ? but, how can I so dispose of myself as 
best to promote, in my brief day, and in my little sphere, 
the interests of truth, the well- being of others ? And it is 
quite conceivable that a little honest meditation in this direc- 
tion might bring him to accept the best social form within 
his reach at the time for maintaining in the world and propa- 
gating the blessed truth which is life to his own soul. In- 
stead of isolating himself, he may come to be vrilling to 
acknowledge openly and practically that " whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father who is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, or sister, or mother,^^ and therefore enter into unre- 
luctant association with them. He may learn wisdom from 
that proverb of the French, " The best is often the greatest 
enemy of the good." 

On the other hand, some churches, at all events, will do 
well to admit that they may have very gratuitously made 
themselves unattractive to not a few whom they would be 
the better for drawing to them. If comparatively ignorant 
men are allowed to take the front rank and to give a tone to 
the body ; or if men of '^ pious principles and worldly views" 
are suffered to be prominent ; or if crude notions are substi- 
tuted for the nobler and more glorious phases of our common 
Christianity ; if, in a word, there is positively little or no- 
thing to induce any thoughtful man to join them, except a 
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somewliat strained sense of duty, who that understands the 
genius of Christianity will be able to urge "The duty of 
church- membership" ? 

If we allow ourselves to indulge in the ideal^ we may ask, 
Should not a church be an Hospital, for sick and wounded 
souls ? Nay^ are any of us more than patients just removed, 
or hoping to be removed, into the convalescent ward ? And 
then should not the church be a School, where the little ones, 
nourished on milk, may learn their gospel alphabet, and tho 
elder ones, fed on stronger meat, go on to the higher and 
deeper truths, and be disciplined in the robuster exercises of 
godliness, the profounder lessons which the cross of self- 
sacriiSce is full of? Aye, and should it not be a SancitLary 
too ? not exclusively in the present ordinary sense of the 
word, but in that which makes it a refuge for the morally 
bruised and shamed, where the Guineveres of our common 
unromantic time may find the sort of refuge which many a 
victim of sin and sorrow found in ages we call " dark" ; a 
refuge where shame, treated tenderly and sisterly, might 
gradually rise again into hope and self-respect. The " woman 
that had been a sinner" fled by a true instinct to the Master's 
feet, and who of us does not love her as a sister ? Is not 
the Ohurch now, or any church, to be ''as in Christ's stead" ? 
In a word, is not a church to be a Family and a Home ? 

But, some will say, " must not a church be holy" ? God 
help us all, my friends, if that can rightly mean more than 
willing to be holy, and trying to become holy under the wise 
and tender treatment which every one of us is undeservedly 
receiving from that gracious Father and Saviour who loves 
the poor frail passionate " sinner" as well as any respectable 
" Simon" of us all. 

These queries will reveal how true it is that we have come 
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to a difficult pass for the working out of any really lai^e and 
noble ideas of a church. We have separate institutions for 
almost every enterprise that piety or philanthropy (I do not 
like to use two words where one ought to suffice) can devise ; 
i.e. for those practical benevolences which seem the proper 
work of the Church. And this being so, the argument for 
making less of the artificial distinctions between church and 
congregation, and between one denomination and another, 
gathers force with not a few. Nor can we expect men who 
sympathize with the above to care for the artificial and un- 
real in church-forms which circumstances to-day so largely 
help to foster. And if our churches cannot in some tolerable 
degree realize the nobler ideas of the freer-hearted men 
among us, what remains — some will ask — ^but to accept the 
inevitable, and, leaving individuals free to help in all the 
various schemes for good, according to their natural affini- 
ties, content ourselves with worship in common ? Either 
this, or a gracious reform in some of our church-ideas, is the 
alternative which some think to be daily becoming more ob- 
vious. 

Still, in general, association of Christians, in bodies, is on 
all grounds so obviously desirable, and more than desirable, 
that the necessity of every one's doing the best he can under 
the circumstances will hardly be called in question. And 
surely it cannot need to be said, that there are, thank God ! 
very many churches, with some of the noblest and ablest of 
men for their pastors, to be identified with which could be 
nothing but a blessing and a delight. But should not the 
churches as a whole seek earnestly to adapt themselves more 
to the present needs ? If they truly ^' discern the signs of 
the times'^, will they feel it imperative on them to prefer 
rigidity to elasticity ? the habits and modes of thought of 
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^'a day that is dead/^ to the claims of ^'the living pre- 
sent V' 

Two things have to be recognized, two opposite poles to be 
brought if possible into harmonious relation ; the awakened, 
and progressive, and broadened spirit of the age, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the fact that the Christianity of 
Christ (if we can fix that — though it is not a thing of the 
letter, to be fixed, but of the spirit) is never to be supersed- 
ed. Whatever may '' become super- annua ted and ready to 
vanish away," tliat is destined to perpetuity, the only hope 
for the world. Man will never outgrow that. Certain no- 
tions of what it is, indeed, and foims in which it may have 
been temporarily or not happily embodied, he may advanta- 
geously outgrow. It is desirable he should. And quite 
possibly the opposite poles we have recognized may some 
day meet in a centre of better understood Christianity, bet- 
ter, i,e. because more spiritually. Let us glance at each. 

1. As to our various churches, or some of them at 
least, many a man finds a dij£culty to-day which was scarcely 
felt a quarter of a century ago. Within this generation 
there has been so much searching criticism (none too search- 
ing, however, ^'for what is the chafi* to the wheat?"), so 
severe a scrutiny into the extant ideas of God, Nature, Man, 
Hevelation, the Divine Purposes concerning the individual 
and the race, and the modes of embodying religious faith and 
worship, that those who are abreast of the best thought of the 
age are well aware that the transition we are passing through 
amounts to a revolution ; a revolution which, we doubt not, 
will ultimately be recognized as a Reformation, in compar- 
ison with which that of the XVIth century will be but as the 
dawn to a brighter day. Meanwhile, to many an eye, and, 
alas I to many a heart, as well, all seems confusion. Every- 
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tiling is brought into question. Old things are passing 
away, but where are the new and better ? The ground that 
had seemed so solid to our fathers is shifting under the feet 
of their children, and where is the rock that is higher than 
we ? It is a joy to know that God is in History ; is in this 
age in which history, of perhaps the fruitfuUest kind the 
world has yet known since the birth of Christ, is being made. 
Only the things which can be shaken, and need to be shaken, 
will be moved, in order that those which cannot be shaken, 
may remain, and be more honoured. Still, there are present 
inconveniences which must be cheerfully accepted for the 
gain which will ultimately accrue. Men have been, or are, 
turning the (religious) world upside down, no doubt ; but 
perhaps it needed. Old watch-words are being abandoned, 
party-cries are getting into disfavour, mere fragments of 
truth, its odds and ends as it were, are less satisfactory ; men 
want larger portions, crave for wholes ; ^' sectarianism,'^ is in- 
creasingly repudiated (at least, in name) ; men long for more 
unity, they want more of that true human brotherhood which 
belief in the Divine Fatherhood must beget. ^' Creeds'' and 
*' Articles" are felt as fetters. It is perceived that they have 
been too theological; that they have been taken up with 
matters which might very well have been left, to the omission 
of those which are of paramount importance ; that they have 
often been framed rather with a view to exclusion than com- 
prehension. The principle of not a few of them seems to 
have been, Whom shall we keep out ? instead of. Whom can 
we welcome ? It is conceived also that worship should be 
something nobler, more elevating to the worshipper, and 
more expressive of the adoring reverence and trust and joy 
in God which are ^' due unto his name/' Many &el that 
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it needs to be more flexible.* True science and true re- 
ligion would fain, it is believed, kiss each other. The 
Bible itself seems longing to be freed from a good deal of 
misconstruction of its very nature even. Its writers, histori- 
ans, prophets, psalmists, and others protest against being in- 
terposed as barriers between the free living spirit of man and 
the free living Spirit of God. Their highest ambition is to be 
'' helpers of our joy.'' They bring in their hands no fetters, 

* Do not men need a very Tarions worship? Do we, for instance come to 
church with precisely the same feelings wanting expression on a bright balmy 
spring morning— say in the month of May, when the lilacs and laburnums, and 
chestnut and apple blossoms are flinging abroad their beauty, and the meadows 
are getting " ankle deep in English grass," and the fields are green with the 
springing corn, and all nature is fbll of life and hope — as io a cold day of winter 
with the east wind blowing bitterly and the snow-flakes filling the air P Is 
there not some such thing as seasonal religion P Do we not want, or ought we 
not to be able, to express in our worship the varying moods which the seasons 
were intended to awaken P Was it on the day when " it was winter, and Jesus 
walked in the porch that is called Solomon's," that he said "Consider the 
lilies*' ? Why should not our worship at times be vernal P Has God given us 
flowers, and colours for "week days" only, and bare walls, and dull greys and 
browns for Sundays P 

It was on coming out of church on Sunday morning that we were struck 
dumb with surprise and consternation and grief by the tidings of the death of 
Prince Albert. When we met for evening worship, it was plain that all hearts 
were full of the mournful event and united in deep sympathy with the poor 
Queen. Was it not natural and fitting that the worship should be in harmony 
with the dominant feelings P But in none of the churches of the Establishment 
could one word of the prayers be altered, or either of the lessons be changed. 
And some of the clergy, though aware of his death, did not feel at liberty to 
omit his name from the appointed prayer till an "order in council" should be 
issued. 

So with aU the terrible events in France through these ten months of almost 
unprecedented woe. Not a word of prayer for the many thousands of the 
anguish-stricken could be uttered. Not a breath of united prayer that had not 
been prayed, year in and year out, iu summer and winter alike, for 800 years. 
How many full and tender hearts must have yearned to express in common 
supplication the oppressive sympathy they were laden with ! 

E 
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«iid no gaoler's keys. The true Christ is, in all things, the 
Redeemer, the Emancipator, one worthy to have descended 
from heaven that he might lead us thither. " The Christ of 
of God'' is not a Church- of- England Christ, or a Baptist 
Christ, or a Wesleyan, or Unitarian Christ. To-day, by 
reason of our sects and parties, the appeal is more forcible 
than in the days of Paul, "Is Christ divided?" And it 
seems to many a man far too poor a thing for him much 
longer to endure to be called a Calvinist, or a Baptist. They 
chafe under names that are intended to convey only the no- 
tion of points of diflference. They ask, and with growing im- 
patience, ^^ Why is it not enough to be a Christian, and 
nothing but that ?" They would feel at home only in church- 
es that were simply Christian churches, and that, standing 
resolutely aloof from all sectarian rivalries, were open to all 
that owned Christ as Lord. The barely decently covered 
rivalry, and too often antagonism, of congregation versus con- 
gregation, they have no stomach for ; nor for the exaltation 
of "mint, anise, and cummin," into the place of "weightier 
matters." And are they wrong ? 

Many other things might be adduced, but it is needless. 
In political matters it is said that the men who " sit below 
the gangway," indicate pretty plainly the direction in which 
the country will sooner or later move. 

2. On the other hand; — (to say nothing of the habit of tak- 
ing for granted that truth as we have hitherto seen and pro- 
fessed it is "the truth, the whole fcrufh, and nothing but 
the truth") the natural dread of innovation ; the re-action 
against the often wild and ultimately futile idiosyncrasies of 
individual would-be-reformers, who have unsettled everything, 
and built up nothing ; the sound conviction that true wisdom 
does not rudely break with the past, but developes the future 
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out of it; the dislike of negation, and the healthful insisting 
upon the positive ; the honour in which are deservedly held 
the men who, in other days^ bore the burden and brunt of 
the warfare for truth ; and, above all, the certainty that the 
Christianity of to-day cannot be so very unlike that of the 
earliest age as to deserve no quarter, and to be forthwith su- 
perseded by a vague, indefinite, sentimental something which 
refuses to be fixed; — I say these and similar considera- 
tions weigh with mauy of those on whom has practically de- 
volved the chief task of upholding and promoting religion in 
our land. They cannot believe that "faith," "repentance," 
^*sin," "holiness," can ever in this world become obsolete 
terms. They are sure that "prayer" has been the same thing 
from the days of Seth until now, and that there is a broad and 
essential distinction between "devoutness" and "worldli- 
ness," between righteousness and unrighteousness, between 
godliness and ungodliness, between self-sacrifice and self- 
indulgence. They say that, on the whole, they have aimed 
to keep the churches " pure," and that there are other desid- 
erata besides breadth, freedom, and catholicity. And are 
they altogether wrong ? 

But if both these and tliose are more or less right, and yet 
seem far as the poles asunder, what is to be the issue ? Is 
there to be nothing but mutual repulsion ? Shall one party 
call the other names? the one be stigmatized as restless, 
wild, revolutionary, destructive ; and the other as stationary 
unprogressive, bigotted, narrow, prejudiced, antiquated? 
Can they not meet as brethren, and confer together, burying 
the hatchet of mutual suspicion? Can they not come to 
some better understanding as to great primary truths and 
objects, and include a few more things than hitherto in the 
category of those which are frankly left to individual free- 

e2 
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dom ? In a word, can the centre be retained but a wider 
circumference be drawn ? and to this I say, what hinders ? 

Then the question is as to — the centre. 

And here (since we are contemplating Christian and not 
merely theistic communities) the ground to be laid down 
must be, I take it, — ^not this "creed'' or that, not these 
" Articles'' or those, but — ^Thb Christ Himself and alone. 
" Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus. Now if any man build upon this foundation 
&c."* 

A moment's glance, first, at the relationship to Christ into 
which the early disciples were drawn, and then at the avow- 
ed object of Christ, may possibly show us ground on which 
we may pitch our tents, and find ourselves still encamped 
under the wide-spreading branches of the Tree of Life, on 
the banks of the river of water of life, clear as crystal, which 
proceedeth from the throne of God and the Lamb. 

The picture we have in the Gospel narrative of Christ and 
his disciples is a very attractive one. Renan indeed calls it 
quite "idyllic." He had drawn them to himself by a person- 
al influence of the most powerful, the most fascinating kind. 
He used no artifice, made no proposals to them, held out no 
formal inducements for them to attach themselves to him, 
unfolded no plan, no " scheme" of operation, laid down no 

* While I am writing this, a correspondent in the " Spectator/' writing as a 

Churchman, says, " It would be a consummation much to be desired if the 

Church of England should be brought to appreciate the world-wide compre- 
hensiveness of Christianity as Jesua left it ; if she should perceive what a fatal 
mistake the Christian community made when it ceased to regard a personal faith 
in him by whom the Divine Essence had been manifested as the one condition 
of communion, and thus converted the differences of opinion, inevitable in re- 
ligion as in all other matters, from symbols of different schools into the watch- 
words of hostile sects." 
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rules, adopted no organization, no form. But as beauty at- 
tracts admirers, and power draws to itself adherents, and 
nobleness wins ready and undemanded homage, and chivalry 
excites enthusiasm, and a pure unselfish disinterested life, 
which, tacitly rebuking all that is low and mean, and reveal- 
ing more glorious possibilities than the every-day life had 
ever dared to dream of, appeals to whatever latent goodness 
and nobility there may be, however smothered ; so Christ 
drew men's hearts to himself. There was about him that which 
would now awe them into silent wonder and reverence, not 
unmixed with fear, and anon they could have kissed the very 
dust he trod on, out of a love which was gradually becoming 
passion even. Somehow, with him, they felt themselves liv- 
ing in a truer, better world. A higher life thrilled through 
them. Nobler aims and impulses stirred within them. 
They were beginning to see things hitherto unseen. God 
was becoming to them a joy. It was as though a new world 
were opening to them. They hardly knew themselves. 
They were being transfigured. Daily life was being lived on 
a higher level. ^^More life and fuller'* was flowing into 
them. And how was it all accomplished ? They could not 
tell. " They had been with Jesus -/' and, listening to his 
words, observing his ways, hanging on his voice, yielding to 
the love-light in his eye, receiving truth into their hearts, 
feeUng the mysterious influence of his spirit, (and what 
is so contagious as spirit?) they found themselves be- 
coming rich indeed, with new power in their souls for 
conquering evil and attaining to righteousness. When, 
on one occasion, he asked them if they would leave him, 
one impulsively answered for all, ''Lord, to whom shall 
we go ? Thou hast words of eternal life." 

And so they kept beside him. A law of moral gravitation 
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drew them. They were delighted; not with a rapturousr, 
tumultuous, wild delight, but with a delight that was deep, 
calm, holy, heathful, elevating, and strengthening. Some- 
how, he had kindled within them an enthusiasm for himself, 
which was identical with enthusiasm for God and all right- 
eousness and goodness. Wrong was falling off and away from 
them, and right and truth were becoming the natural law of 
their life. '' The kingdom of heaven'' — they were beginning 
to have a glimpse of what that meant. Love to Christ was 
becoming the one law of their spirit. And that was reveal- 
ing itself as an all-sufficient law. By and by it all became 
plainer to them. And everything was becoming plain. And 
it was glorious to be; — glorious to be the creatures and 
children of God. Glory, honour, and immortality — that was 
their heritage. And it was Christ who had so silently and so 
beautifully, and almost without their being aware of it at the 
time, brought them out of darkness into this marvellous 
light, out of the power of evil into the Kingdom of God. 
Oh, what would they not do for him ! How rapture-filling 
to die for him, to go with him to prison and death. It was 
not primarily an Enthusiasm for Humanity that he awoke. 
He went down deeper. He awoke an enthusiasm for him- 
self, which was at the same time enthusiasm for the whole 
will of God, and for every creature of God. But all had been 
brought about so naturally. There was nothing hard, form- 
al, forced, legal ; nothing ceremonial. Christ's life blossom- 
ed and diffused its moral fragrance as spontaneously as the 
rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley. The spiritual light 
stole into their hearts as the dawn, and there shone more 
and more unto the perfect day. He lived himself into them. 
And " the life of Jesus was manifest in their mortal flesh." 
Thus, and so far as they were concerned, his object with 
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tbem was gained. Their hearts and wills were won to hira. 
" Lovest thou me V " Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee/^ And he was — what? The embodiment of all truth 
and rightness and love. Was this apostleship, then ? No, 
it was discipleship. And Christ's aim was that discipleship 
of this same type, but better and nobler even, if that be pos- 
sible, as the ages wore on, should spread abroad, diffuse and 
propagate itself everywhere. Torch after torch was to be 
kindled at the same burning and shining light. Christ 
would be to every man, to every woman, what he was to 
Peter and John, to Mary of Bethany and her of Magdala. 
The circle of disciples would go on widening, and ever widen- 
ing, the centre, the living centre, being ever the same. 
" And he brought him to Jesus," is the historic explanation 
of all that friend, minister, apostle, can do for the salvation, 
the ever-deepening and broadening blessedness, of any man. 
Is it enough to sit at the feet of a Paul or a John ? Those 
faithful servants would rise up and rend their garments at 
the thought. No, Christ loves one soul as truly as another, 
and each soul has the same need of him, and the divine end 
is to be attained in the same way by each ; viz. by each com- 
ing individually to Christ and owning his blessed sway. 
Thus all are one in Christ, and Christ is all. The absence of 
the flesh-and-blood of Jesus is no loss to post apostolic dis- 
ciples. Rather it is everyway a gain. " It is expedient for'* 
them, for the compensation is ample. And there is no diflS- 
culty in "strangers scattered throughout Galatia, Cappadocia^ 
Asia, and Bithynia," or throughout England, and France, and 
India, and America, responding heartily to the word, " Whom 
not having seen ye love, in whom, though now ye see him not^ 
yet beUeving ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.'' 



And we gladly accept the testimony of Archbishop Man- 
ning to the way in which what we take to be the very 
pith and marrow of the gospel has been found by the Free 
Churches of our land. Magnifying of course, his own 
''Church," and deploring the indifference to that mass of 
what we call priestism and sacramentalism, but which stands 
to him as " Catholic truth," he nevertheless admits, and it i» 
honourable in him to do so, the reality of our " discipleship/' 
His words are — (having spoken of "the invincible ignor- 
ance of Dissenters as a mass," i.e, ignorance of the blessings 
of the papacy) — '' They are far more deprived of what sur- 
vived of Catholic truth; far more distant from the idea of a 
church ; far more traditionally opposed to it by the pre- 
judices of education ; I must add, for the most part, far more 
simple in their belief in the person and passion of our divine 
Lord, Their piety is more like tJie personal service of (jUseiples 
to a personal master than the Anglican piety, which has 
always been more dim and distant from this central light of 
souls"* We do not want to institute comparisons with any 
class of our fellow Christians. Far from us be the unholy 
thought ! We recoil with horror from joining with any who 
can say (or in their heart feel) " We are holier than you :" 
But we cheerfully accept this testimony to the fact we chiefly 
care about, viz. personal discipleship, and loyalty to a person- 
al master — that Master being Christ. 

And now how shall we state in a word the object that 
Christ (or God in Christ) has in securing men as disciples ? 
Various scripture writers put it variously ; but, (to say the 
same thing in other and every-day words,) is it not — 
to make us good, and, at last, perfectly good? under- 
standing thereby intelligent goodness, "feeling educated 

* Letter to Dr. E. Fusey, p. 19. The italics are ours* 
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tip to the dignity of principle/' and that righteousness 
is the back-bone of all true goodness. We may ring 
changes on this word, and with advantage. We may some- 
times prefer to speak of " holiness/' of ^'righteousness/' 
'' Be ye holy, for I am holy /' " the kingdom of heaven is 
righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit.'' The 
Father would fain have his children bear his own likeness, 
and Christ be " the First-born among many brethren." W& 
are thankful for the Gospel ''with variations," but the key- 
note is ever the same. Perfect goodness is the white light 
which results from the harmonious proportion of what the 
analytical prism shows as various coloured rays. , In other 
words, goodness is the synthesis of all moral qualities. In 
one relation it reveals itself as righteousness; in another 
aspect, as holiness; here, as patience, forbearance, compas- 
sion; there, as anger and opposition. For many reasons, 
among which the chief is that the relation to persons is para- 
mount. Love is the favourite word with Wisdom. Then, 
" God is Love." And as Christ was the Life made manifest, 
what would he declare to be the Alpha and Omega of (for 
want of a better word) religion ? " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. This is tha First and Great 
commandment. And the Second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." So speaks the Master* 
And he adds a comment : " On these two commandments 
hang aJl the law and the prophets." Let us open our hearts 
to this breath of heaven. As we yield to it the sun of right- 
eousness arises on our souls, with all that is balmy and heal- 
ing and gladdening and invigorating in his beams. 

The law and the prophets" would stand in those days for 
the scriptures/' " the volume of revelation," so far as it was 
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then written. When the book at length gradually received 
its still nobler additions, and, ultimately assumed the perma- 
nent form in which it blesses the world to-day, would not the 
Master^s word be still as true for the Christian as it had been for 
the Jew ? Do not, i,e, the Gospels and Epistles, quite as really 
and as much as the law and the prophets, " hang on these two 
commandments,*' which, in reality, melt into one ? That is, 
again, has the whole blessed book any higher or other func- 
tion than to be a means — one means — in the hand of Him 
who is ever working, of bringing men to God, who is Love, 
that all men may love Him as their Father, and one another 
as brethren ? that, ultimately, all that is exaggerated or false 
in individuality, all selfishness, the mere self- life, should be 
absorbed, swallowed up and lost in a glorious world of love 
and light ; and man, redeemed from the many Protean forms 
of evil, at last stand faultless before God — the divine ideal 
realized — ^ready, after so marvellous a history, hand in hand 
with him who loved him and gave himself for him, to enter 
on the new cycle of blissful activity and manifold blessedness 
for which he was created ; — is not this the consummation that 
is revealed to us? And then is not Bible, Providence, 
everything that God employs, a means to this end? Was 
it not for this, ultimately, that a long series of prophets 
heralded the coming of the Christ ? that the cradle of Beth- 
any, and the cross of Calvary, and the borrowed and forsaken 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, with all that lies between, are 
divinely made the omphalos and radiating centre of the life 
of humanity ? Take the sublimest act of divine condescen- 
sion and love, take the Incarnation of the Word, the mani- 
festation of God in Christ, and was not this a means to an 
end ? And what was the end but that there might be a new 
moral creation, anew world, '^a new heavens, and a new earth 
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wherein dwelleth righteousness/' ^'a multitude which no man 
can number'^ redeemed to love and holiness and heaven ? in 
other words, that God's universe might be flooded with the 
sunshine of goodness : goodness, i.e. of course, of every type, 
masculine as well as feminine ; creature goodness reflecting 
the divine goodness, manifold, rich, strong, glorious. 

In the degree in which any religious, or quasi'Tcligions, 
institutions really help towards this end, they are good ; in 
the degree in which thpy fail of it or hinder it, bad. Test 
the machinery by the obj( ct for which it is invented. Men 
are not for the sake of churches, but churches for the sake of 
men. That word of Christ's, '' man was not made for the 
sabbath, but the sabbath was instituted for the sake of man,'' 
covers a great deal of ground. Too often the end is forgot- 
ten, lost sight of, in punctilious care for what is, at best, but 
the means. Not unfrequently the end even is utterly sacri- 
ficed to the means. The chymist has a certain test for gold ; 
surely there is a satisfactory test for churches. And this 
cannot be a theological one ; still less an ecclesiastical one ; 
how much less a numerical or statistical one. If the king- 
dom of heaven is best promoted by one of many churches 
being selected by the state for numberless preferential ad- 
vantages ; if priestly pretensions fostered, and state- endow- 
ments and honours provided for all who will profess certain 
creeds and pray certain prayers, with social disadvantages for 
all whose consciences forbid ; I say, if this is the very wisest 
and best means that can be devised for bringing us all to 
love God with all our heart and our neighbour as ourselves, 
methinks it is a pity that so many of us fail to see it. And 
on the other hand ; if this, that, or the other disputable 
point of doctrine, or ordinance, or mode of worship, is to be 
made a ground for separation, and for gathering together 
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little knots of men, glorifying themselves, not on what i^ 
catholic, what is eternally good and true, but on what is 
distinctive, sectarian, denominational ; I say, if this be that 
divine thing which could almost bring down to our English 
land the chorus of exulting angels who once made night 
musical over the plains of Bethlehem, why, again, it is a 
thousand pities that an increasing number of us who would 
fain be devout and reverent and loving and good, not only 
fail to see it, but are getting more and more blind to the 
beauty of sectarianism and impatient at its presence. 

What remains then? I submit, a gladder, more single- 
eyed and loyal-hearted recognition of the end ; such a calm- 
ly glad adoption of that, as the one thing needful, as will 
consciously or unconsciously govern, as by a divine instinct, 
the choice and the rejection of the various means that are 
oflfered. The gathering of individuals into ^^ Churches" is at 
best but a means, not an end in itself. 

I shall take leave here to introduce some detached para- 
graphs and sentences from Richard Baxter's declaration of 
'^ the things in which he himself had changed -/' which will 
be most significant to those who know best the history of the 
man who wrote "The Saint's Everlasting Rest.'' It is not an 
uncommon thing for a good man towards the close of life to 
find that his point of view has been gradually and almost in- 
sensibly changing for years. But who would not rather have 
the fruit that has been ripened by the sun, than the fruit, 
though as large, which is still sour for want of time and sun- 
beams ? 

'^ In my youth I was quickly past my fundamentals, and 
was running up into a multitude of controversies ; but the 
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older I grew the smaller stress I laid on these controversies 
and curiosities (though still my intellect abhorreth confusion) 
as finding greater uncertainties in them than I at first dis- 
cerned ; and finding less usefulness even where there is the 
greatest certainty. The Greed, the Lord^s Prayer, and the 
T&ii CommandmenU, are now to me as my daily bread and 
drink; and as I can speak and write over them again and 
again^ so I had rather read and hear of them than of any of 
the school niceties. And this I observed also with Eichard 
Hooker, and with many other men. 

"Heretofore, I placed much of my religion in tenderness 
of heart and grieving for sin, and penitential tears, and less 
of it in the love of God, and studying his love and goodness, 
than I now do. Now, my conscience looketh at love and de- 
light in God, and praising Him, as the top of all my religi- 
ous duties, for which it is that I value and use all the 
rest. 

" Heretofore, I knew much less than now ; and yet was 
not half so much acquainted with my ignorance ; but now I 
find far greater darkness upon all things, and perceive how 
very little it is that we know in comparison with that we are 
ignorant of. 

" I see more good and more evil in all men than hereto- 
fore I did ; I see that good men are not so good as I once 
thought they were, but have more imperfections. And I • 
find few are so bad as either their malicious enemies or cen- 
sorious separating professors do imagine. Even in the 
wicked generally there is more for grace to make advantage 
of, and more to testify for God and holiness, than I once be- 
lieved there had been. 

" I less adraire gifts of utterance, and bare profession of 
religion, than I once did, and have much more charity for 



those wlio^ by the want of gifts, Jo make au obscurer pro- 
fession; for 1 have met with divers obscure persons, not 
noted for any extraordinary profession or forwardness in re- 
ligion, but only to Uve a quiet blameless life, whom I have 
after found to have long lived, as far as I could discern, a 
truly godly and sanctified life. Yet he that on this pretence 
would confound the godly and the ungodly, may as well go 
about to bring heaven and hell together. 

''I am not so narrow in my special love, nor in my principles 

of church communion, as heretofore My censures of the 

Papists do much differ from what they were at first. I then 
thought that their errors in doctrine were their most danger- 
ous mistakes, as to the points of merit, justification by 
works, assurance of salvation, the nature of faith. But now 
I am assured that their mis -expressions and misunderstand- 
ing, with our mistakings of them, and inconvenient expres- 
sing our own opinion, have male the difierences in these 
points to appear much greater than they were ; and that in 
some of them it is next to none at all. But the great and 
irreconcilable differences lie in their Church tyranny and 
usurpations, and in their great corruptions and abasements 
of God^s worship, with their befriending of ignorance and 
vice. I doubt not but that God hath many sanctified ones 
among them, who have received the doctrine of Christianity 
so practically, that their contradictory errors prevail not 
against them to hinder their love of God and their salvation, 
but that their errors are like a conquerable dose of poison 
which nature doth overcome. And I can never believe that 
a man may not be saved by that religion which doth but 
bring him to the true love of God, and a heavenly mind and 
life ; nor that God will ever cast a soul into hell that truly 
loveth Him. [He had previously said concerning the hea- 
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then ; " I am Qot so much inclined to pass a peremptory 
sentence of denunciation upon all that have never heard of 
Christ, having some more reason than I had before to think 
that God^s dealing with such is much unknown to us.] 

'' I cannot be so narrow in my principles of Church com- 
munion as many are. Many are so much for a liturgy or so 
much against it, so much for ceremonies or so much against 
them, that they can hold communion with no church that is 
not of their mind and way. 

"I am much more apprehensive than long ago of the 
odiousness and danger of the sin of pride, especially in mat- 
ters spiritual and ecclesiastical. 

'^ I am much more sensible than heretofore of the breadth, 
length, and depth, of the radical, universal, odious sin of 
selfishness ; and of the excellency and necessity of self-denial, 
and of a public mind, and of loving our neighbour as our- 
selves." 



§ 5. Basis of Fellowship. 

And now to draw towards a conclusion. If we are dis- 
satisfied with things as they are; if we have caught a 
glimpse of something that, at all events, seems better, and 
promises more fairly ; if that word "the Church of the Future" 
has gone ringing through our souls hke pleasant music ; if 
we find sectarianism growingly abhorrent, and the idea of 
being labelled, or 'ticketed,' by distinctive and divisive 
names increasingly repugnant ; and yet wish to be in Christ- 
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ian association with all that call upon our Lord Jesus Christ, 
both theirs and ours ; what can we do ? 

Different men are answering this question to-day in differ- 
ent ways. Some say — ^That, since a spirit of change is work- 
ing in all bodies, and the thoughtful and broad men in all 
churches are yearning towards each other, and regarding the 
great things in which they agree more than the minor things 
on which they differ, and bringing the grand principles and 
the essential spirit of the gospel more practically into the 
foreground, — it is good that those who think they see the 
direction in which more light is breaking forth, should re- 
main where they are, and seek to improve the bodies they 
are connected with, by diffusing the higher truth, the nobler 
faith. Those indeed who have sought to satisfy their desire 
for something better by detaching themselves from all exist- 
ent sects, and forming themselves into a new one, have 
rather made themselves a beacon to warn, than a guiding 
light which it is safe and pleasant to follow. I think all who 
have watched such experiments will be ready to exclaim, and 
perhaps with some allowable impatience, '' In God's name, 
no more sects !" 

But what if circumstances should favour the gathering 
together, here and there, of Christian men who, having to 
make a beginning, would fain so order things as that the 
bond of union should be more satisfactory than those doc- 
trinal articles, or ecclesiastical assumptions, or denomina- 
tional distinctions, which commonly obtain ? Would it be 
amiss for the experiment to be tried of a simpler, broader, 
and at the same time more purely Christian basis ? If the 
highest revelation of God, the latest and fullest word about 
Him, is that He "is Love ;'' and if on " the two command- 
ments,'' to love God with all our heart, and our neighbour 
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as ourselves, all the revealed will of God is made to hinge, 
so that " love is the fulfilling of the law ;" and if, of these 
three, viz. faith, hope, and love, love is the greatest ; how 
would it be if this — which an apostle calls '^the perfect 
bond'' — were made the chief thing, the key-note and domi- 
nant tone ? I for one confess that something of the follow- 
ing kind would much more readily move me to hold up my 
hand than either the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, or the nine articles of the Evangelical Alliance. 

We agree to unite together as one of the many churches 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the world; one 
flock, many folds. 

We desire gratefully and devoutly to receive him as he is 
set forth in the records of Evangelists, in the teaching of 
Apostles, and especially as revealed to the heart by the Holy 
Spirit. 

We recognize that as " G-od so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten son,'' so the gracious object of his coming 
into the world was '^ to seek and to save that which is lost," 
to deliver us from the bondage of sin, to redeem us from all 
evil, and bring us home to God our Father. We rejoice that 
in him the Father has manifested the eternal life, that we 
might become partakers thereof, and, in unity and fellowship 
vrith the Father and the Son, attain the glorious end of our 
creation. 

We regard the Manifestation of God in his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and the life, death, and resurrection of the 
same Christ Jesus for our sakes, for our recovery to God and 
our everlasting blessedness, as the great central truth of the 
Christian religion. 

We believe that ^^ God is Love," that '^ God is Light, and 
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in Him is no darkness at all/^ and that Christ Jesns onr 
Lord is ^' the Light of the world" and the life of men ; and 
that we are called to know and to love the Lord our God 
with all our hearty with all our soul, with all our mind, and 
with all our strength, and to love our neighbour as ourselves ; 
and that this is revealed to us as, above all else, the will of 
God concerning us, for our own blessedness and that of all 
mankind. 

We agree to unite together in Christian worship, and to 
seek to promote "the Kingdom of Heaven" in ourselves, 
each other, and the world. 

As to other churches, or religious bodies : we will avoid 
everything which might tend to lessen or hide the true 
*' unity of the spirit ;" in which unity are comprehended all 
who "hold the Head" and ''love our Lord Jesus Christ." 
And we will hold ourselves ready in any and every legitimate 
way to show to any and all other Christian churches — what- 
ever their distinctive features, our mutual relationship and 
oneness. 

I am not proposing the above for formal adoption, but I 
believe the more nearly our basis approaches it, and the 
simpler our arrangements and the more natural, the better. 
Nor has it ever been so imperative as it is now to respect 
every man's individuality ; to recognize in fact the sacredness 
of individuality ; that the individual man is a separate thought 
of God embodied in a human life ; and that God himself is 
actually teaching and leading and training us all in diverse 
ways, making use day by day of all that happens, of our 
mistakes, our errors, and blessed be his name ! our very sins; 
as in nature there is no waste, but all shed leaves and the 
veriest refuse are beautifully utilised by the Great Economist 
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oF the universe for purposes of life. The individual, who- 
ever he may be, is unutterably dear to the heart of God ; 
and though it may please Him to use me for good to one and 
another, in His own way, the grand work is His, not mine ; 
and I feel increasingly sure that much mutual interference, 
or the desire to fashion all upon one stereotyped model, is 
contrary to His design. For my own part, I often stand al- 
most in awe as I contemplate '^ the abysmal deeps of person- 
ality," and I dare not meddle overmuch. Overdoing is often 
undoing. The rule seems to be — the minimum of mutual 
interference, and the maximum of freedom ; so as to leave 
ample room for the fair development of individuality. It is 
here that so many men feel the shoe pinch to-day, and chafe 
accordingly. By association they find themselves ^^ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined." They must suppress, if not conceal, 
their thoughts ; they must seem to care for things they do 
Got and cannot care for, that they are sure they €)ught not 
to care for ; they lend their sanction apparently to things 
which, not only they have outgrown, but which they see and 
feel painfully others ought to have outgrown too. They find 
the atmosphere close and stifling. They want the fresh cur« 
They could breathe on the mountain side where Christ ex- 
plained the natiire and laws and blessedness of the kingdom 
of heaven. Personal loyalty to Christ they would exult in; 
but to put themselves into a livery invented by their fellow 
servants, or to let a badge be put upon them wbich He hath 
Hot enjoined, they feel they must decline. 

Some are trying the experiment of contenting themselves 
with worship in common, and leaving one anotlier perfectly 
free to enter into such minor mutual association for other 
objects in which they are interested, as affinity may suggest.* 

^ While vvxitizLg thii^ a pamphlet is put iato my hands from New Zealand, 
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It is certain that intimacy, fellowship, brotherhood, cannot 
be forced. The Mosaic law discouraged incongruous associa- 
tion by force, wisely ordaining, " Thou shalt not plough with 
an ox and an ass together." '^ Peter James and John" seem to 
have drawn together naturally. " Barnabas took Mark, and 
Paul chose Silas." Each man should do his Lord's will in his 
own way, and his daily life is to be his chief " profession of 
religion." And if he will learn from the Old Testament he 
will find that he is not called on to recognize two distinct 
and incompatible spheres of action, the spiritual and the 
secular ; but that to the spiritual man all this varied human 
sphere of intellectual, scientific, literary, commercial, social, 
political life is spiritual enough. He is here to redeem, with 
Christ and under Christ, all that is human from whatever 
disguises, or disfigures, or perverts it. There was a freedom 
in the life of Abraham in Canaan, of Joseph in Egypt, of 

entitled " Unsectarian Christianity and a Free Church," by Samuel Edger, 
B.A., which contains by vay of Preface the following statement : 

** We meet for mutual worship and study of divine truth in a public hall, 
hired from week to week for the purpose. The only bond that unites mmister 
and people is the power of the truth preached. We hold the communion service 
monthly, to which all are welcome who feel its appropriateness. The Church we 
regard as purely spiritual, constituted by that inward fellowship which divine 
truth creates ; it is encumbered with no property, and trammelled by no fixed 
organization. 

** Each man is expected to unfold his Christianity in his common course of life 
which constitutes his profession and his evangelistic effort. He is amenable to 
his own conscience alone. . . . All is left to conscience and the power of the 
Truth." 

On which I may observe two things; first, that at bottom, the property 
question will be found to underlie most of our difficulties ; and, secondly, that 
Mr. Edger and his friends manifest practically more real faith in the power of 
the truth and of the conscience, (that is in the present working of the living 
Lord, as in the first days of the Christian Church, reported in the Acts of the 
Apostles) than many or perhaps most of us. 
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Moses, of David, and Daniel, even so long ago, which con- 
trasts painfully with the dwarfed and crooked notions that 
have prevailed in some quarters as to a religious life. Good 
men have actually called their commercial and political rela- 
tions and duties '^ the world ;" and the artificial and even 
ascetic notions of a former day have coloured the glass 
through which they have looked at things in general. Hence 
among some an uneasy demand for purely '' religious work." 
In the natural sphere they could not find suflScient scope for 
the spiritual. This is, to say the least, unfortunate. But the 
broader, more genial, and diviner way of looking at life, 
which so many are adopting, demands that our church life 
(if church life is to be possible) shall be somewhat revised, 
in order that we may not be incessantly stepping to and fro 
across artificial and needless boundary lines. What is not 
natural to a right-minded man is felt to be more irksome to 
day than it once was. And some, if not many, of the hitherto 
cherished forms of the Free Churches fail more and more to 
commend themselves to either the judgment or the taste 
of men in the various congregations who would probably be 
found a very valuable addition and leaven. So much is this 
the case that the question is a constantly recurring one, 
why is it that oftentimes the very best members of ^' the con- 
gregation" decline to become ^^ members of the church ?" 

I have touched on this in a previous pamphlet,* but the 
subject will have to be more freely canvassed yet. It is one 
that every separate church will have to take into grave and 
earnest consideration. Let us for one instant look it in the 
face. In each of our Sunday assemblies we have, to the eye 
of a stranger, a social religious unity. The congregation is 
one. All engage in the same acts of worship. They sing 

♦ The Church and the World. 



ike same hymns, kneel in unison engaged in the saute 
prayers, listen to the same instruction, and depart with the 
same benediction pronounced over them. All alike contri- 
bute to the support of the ministry and to all the expenses 
of the place. Let the stranger however inquire a little fur- 
ther, and he will find unexpected distinctions. All thoser 
worshippers who are so apparently one in prayer and praise^ 
and in pecuniary and other service, and, for the most part 
in the interest they feel in maintaining " the cause," are 
found to be divided into two portions. There are " the com- 
municants," and there is the rest of ^'the congregation." But 
not even the communicants constitute one body. They are 
divided again into two portions, and only some of them con- 
stitute " the church." So that we have, first, the church ; 
secondly, communicants who are not " members of the 
church;" then, thirdly, the rest of the congregation. Ask 
on what great principle this is based, and you find there is 
DO principle at all in it. " Are the members of the church 
better in any way than the communicants who are not 
members ?" ^^ Certainly not." " Is there any moral or religi- 
ous distinction between the church and the congregation ?" 
" For the most part, no." " How is it, then ?" " Well, 
things have somehow come about so." " Is it a satisfactory 
arrangement ?" " By no means." " Does it answer any one 
good purpose whatever ?" " None." " Are there any draw- 
backs to it ?" " Assuredly." " Does it not introduce an 
element of awkwardness sometimes ? And is there not a cer- 
tain artificiality and unreality about it ?" " It cannot be 
denied." 

It will be said that any member of the congregation who 
wishes to become a member of the church can. Why, then, 
do not all the worshippers identify themselves with the 
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dturcii ? Now this question, — almost a vital one — needs to 
be probed as it has not been probed yet, except here and 
there ; nor shall I go into it deeply now. 

Generally, the power to choose the minister rests with the 
church, technically so called; and the trust-deed, for the 
most part, specifies that the property is held in trust for the 
church, on such and such conditions. Were it not for this> 
the minister would naturally regard the whole of the congre- 
gation as the church ; or, if he were compelled to recognize 
an inner circle, he would naturally regard all the communi- 
cants as the church. And I may say that, for the most part, 
it is the minister himself who is most galled by the sense of 
unreality and artificiality in these distinctions. As he looks 
round on the communicants at the Lord's Supper, he finds 
several members of the congregation absent, whom he 
esteems as highly as he. does any who are present. But 
when " a church-meeting^' is called, he misses many of the 
communicants even, and the hand-full of persons then as- 
sembled (I am speaking quite generally, of course) constitute 
by no means even a proximate representation of the Sunday 
congregation. The best intelligence is often conspicuous by 
its absence, and the minister misses the very men by whom 
he would gladly be surrounded, and naturally would be were 
the arrangements more natural and simple. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that, in some instances, the most desira- 
ble elements are outside the church rather than within it. 

In many instances the church without the congregation 
would be a very feeble thing ; without (pecuniary) power to 
sustain the public worship as efficiently as it is now sustained, 
and unable to secure men fit to be leaders in religious thought 
or to competently instruct in the meaning of scripture. The 
church leans upon the congregation, which, nevertheless. 
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in some instances, it covertly regards as a part of ''the 
world"; and heuco, in all such cases, we have a modified 
form of what on the larger scale of the nation is so strongly 
repudiated. Often, also, the action of the church is modi- 
fied (though almost insensibly, perhaps) by the mere fact of 
the congregation (or outsiders) being as it is in a real though 
unacknowledged relation, an important part of our worship- 
ing assembly. And many a minister will secretly acknow- 
ledge, to himself at all events, that had there been no wider 
and happier circle than the " church," he never could, or 
would, have kept his ground, or tried to keep it. The mere 
fact of the congregation being what it is is an influence too 
valuable to be got rid of. Ministers know that best, aud 
thus it is that the sense of something artificial and unreal in 
it, inconsistent with the stricter pretensions of the church, is 
felt chiefly by them. And had .they to choose between 
—on the one hand — Shaving absolutely no such outward 
surrounding as the congregation, but being shut up rigidly 
to the church in its exclusiveness ; — and on the other — the 
dropping of the present distinction: some at all events, 
perhaps many, would prefer to do away with what is felt to 
be irksome, the artificiality of distinctions where the difierence 
is not palpable or fundamental. 

In days gone by arrangements of many kinds were inevit- 
able which altered circumstances have made unnecessary. 
And as the former state of things becomes more and more 
incongruous with the present, the sense of uneasiness will 
grow. The men who hold tenaciously by all the ^'traditions 
of the fathers" will become fewer, and will find themselves 
gradually left behind, and the churches they influence will, 
they perhaps scarcely know why, grow feebler, and drag on a 
more and more precarious existence, till the natural order of 
things has its way. 
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Were it not for the property question the course open 
would be plain enough of itself. Men that were somewhat 
like-minded would associate for religious purposes. They 
would make such arrangements as, for the time being, were 
most suitable, and, being unhampered by any past, would be 
as free to-morrow as they were yesterday. But with the 
manifold blessings we inherit from the past, we inherit also 
some things which, if we cannot deal with them freely and 
wisely, make us long impatiently for the word of power to be 
spoken concerning us which was spoken at the grave where 
the new life was shackled by the arrangements that had been 
appropriate enough while Lazarus was lying in the arms of 
death, " Loose him, and let him go free." Truth is glorious. 
Our God is the ever blessed and happy God, and Christ is the 
Lord of glory. Life, true life is glorious. We have had a 
glimpse of what may be meant by " all our need^' being 
" supplied according to his riches in glory ;" and when we 
come to professed embodiments of his will, and arrangements 
for promoting the divine life in ourselves and others, if we 
are presented with too painful a contrast we cannot hypocriti- 
cally profess to be delighted or satisfied. 

At the same time, and to prevent misapprehension, let me 
ofier one other suggestion yet. 

Perhaps the word that Wisdom would speak (to some, at 
all events) would be of this kind : As the immediate duty 
of the hour everywhere, and until a better way be made clear 
to eye and heart, seek to fulfil existing forms (that must not 
be too rudely broken, nor too prematurely) with larger, deep- 
er, richer Life ; till the fuller life itself shatters the forms 
that by not suiting it hamper and distress it, and suggests 
its own more natural and therefore more proper forms. To 
assault mere forms, however questionable, is but to act the 
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rough and very easy part of the iconoclast, and will not 
necessarily give us anything better instead. The time 
to pull dow^n^ unless there be danger^ is sarely not 
until the builder is ready. Then we may rejoice in the word 
of Micah the prophet^ The Breaker through comes up before 
them .... and their King shall pass before them^ and the 
LoBD at their head. If the tabernacle be old and worn and 
ready to fall in pieces^ let a David prepare all the material for 
the temple that a Solomon shall build. But ever is it true 
that — Life alone is the conqueror of Death. And the soul of 
Life is — LovB. 
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And now that the preceding* pagfes are brought to an end, 
permit me, my friends, to add yet a word or two to yourselves. 

You will not expect this pamphlet to be received with much 
welcome. You must not be surprised if, in some quarters, hard 
things are spoken of it and the writer. I expect it. But I have 
written under a sense of duty, and that, of course, ends all 
debate with one's self whether to speak or to be silent. And 
I have never g-iven in to the notion that Christian ministers may 
have one set of opinions marked " private" and kept to them- 
selves, or produced only in safe and confidential intercourse 
with bolder brethren, and another set for public and professional 
use. " What I have said, I have said openly,*' was the avowal 
of the Master, " and in secret have I said nothing ; ask them 
that heard me;" while on those disciples who were to be 
teachers he inculcated the duty of openness. Whatever of truth 
they received they were to proclaim from the house-top. I 
know indeed that some who profess to be scandalized at " the 
doctrine of reserve" when formally stated, as in the once famous 
"Tract XC," nevertheless think that congregations are to be 
treated just as though no such sifting investigations had taken 
place as educated men are conversant with. Whereas nothing 
could ultimately prove more fatal than for a secret conviction 
to arise and gain ground that the pulpit and the study are 
distinct and dissimilar provinces, separated by a gulf which is 
nevertheless adroitly crossed and re-crossed at pleasure. 

If the indisputable facts of science, for instance, on one hand,** 

* FactSf however, are one thing, injeremcea therefrom another. We may accept 
a man's facts, and repudiate his deductions. 
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and the fair results of honest research into the historical records 
of either the beginnings of things in general, or the beginnings 
of the Christian faith, on the other, compel candid students to 
some modification of some of their earlier notions, why are they 
to treat their congregations, not as grown-up men and women, 
but as children ? It is safest to be true. Truth is dishonoured 
by not being trusted. And I fancy that congregations are 
treated disrespectfully by the preacher's assuming that they 
would rather be deceived than disturbed. 

And yet how can it be doubted that, after all, there is nothing 
many so irritably resent as light ? Do not most people prefer 
to believe just what they have always believed ? And though 
a lazy taking for granted is not " faith," yet who ever doubts 
of his own infallibility ? Why, it was he whom we call " the 
great apostle to the Gentiles," but whom very few good people, 
in his own day, deemed " great," (except, indeed, a great 
heretic and disturber,) that had pathetically to ask of churches 
he had himself planted, " Am I then become your enemy be- 
cause I tell you the truth ?" Coleridge correctly laid down the 
programme for a speaker or writer who wishes to be popular. 
Not that any true man will complain of the ordeal that every 
new truth, (or more probably new phase of old truth) must 
undergo. It is not to be desired that every novelty should find 
people all agape, and ready to welcome it. And the preacher 
must have, as the French say, the courage of his convictions. 
And yet it is certain that no greater service can be rendered to 
us than for those who can — ^be they men of science, or scholars, 
or historians, or poets, or great-hearted men of faith — to assist 
in guiding us.through the grand and beautiful labyrinth through 
which in these days the truth-seeker has to wind his way. 
What is the good of preaching just as though the last thirty 
years, or even the last ten, had been a blank ? 

You know my belief. Many a form of truth, like the flesh- 
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and-blood Christ, has to die, that it may live more gloriously. 
Over and over again the old truth has to be sought on a higher 
level. We peer with dimmed eyes into the, alas! we fear, 
empty grave, while, lo ! what we seek is risen, and still nearer 
to us than if lying swathed in finest linen in the sepulchre where 
we want to find it. Constantly is fulfilled the word, " For brass 
I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring silver, and for wood 
brass, and for stones iron:*' and again, "Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar shall come 
up the myrtle-tree : and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for 
an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.*' But people that 
have grown accustomed to " thorns*' (which are veritable living 
things it must be confessed,) will not want the dear familiar 
things to be superseded by " fir-trees,** while the briar-lovers 
will be sure to look askance at the substituted " myrtle-tree.*' 

My deepest and most assured conviction is, not only that 
truth is always safe, but that the Christian, above all men, 
has nothing whatever to fear fronr the most searching in- 
vestigations, honestly conducted, however far they may be 
carried. People sometimes talk about " knowing the worst.*' 
Well, there is no "worst** in truth. But (and there 
is no disguising it) no end of crude notions are doom- 
ed, and, happily, Heaven will not put forth a finger to 
save them. I have heard the cry, which is as old as the 
eleventh Psalm, If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do ? to which the proper answer is. The foundations 
cannot be destroyed. And the truth is, it is of no use to build 
on any that can be destroyed. "Ye have taken away my 
gods I*' cried piteously poor Micah. Wisdom teaches to have 
no gods that can be stolen. Plenty of things will be shaken 
before the century is out, but who was it taught us that " the 
times and the seasons the Father has reserved in his own 
power"? Only those things will be removed. that can be 
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shaken, that those things which cannot be shaken may remain* 
Have faith in God. 

To linger yet a moment. Is it, think you, for the sound and 
healthful peace of people's minds, or for the triumph of truth, 
if one and another of the better informed in our congregations 
ask privately, " Do our ministers know of this and that that 
is said by leaders of opinion in science and historic criticism, 
or by such and such papers and reviews and masterly books ? 
And if they do know, how is it that they preach just as they 
might have done if these things were not being extensively 
said, and believed too, in well-informed circles ?" Professors 
so and so occupy the Master's chair, and we* sit admiringly at 
their. feet while they speak on things within their own province. 
When they have done, however, and got to the end of their 
tether, proclaiming that the Power beyond their scientific 
analysis is "Unknown and Unknowable," can the minister 
of Christ stand up, and (accepting all facts) on a still higher 
platform of thought, severely justifying itself however, maintain 
** the truth as it is in Jesus?" If not, why not? Thank God, 
not a few of them can, men who rejoice to set the Christianity 
they could die for, and what is more — ^live for,— on high, for 
the continued admiration and homage and life of the world* 
There are not a few who will not consent to hold anything 
they most surely believe, on sufferance, whether of science or 
"** the higher criticism." We care nothing for Balaam's ass, 
but we do care more than for dear life, whether God is merely 
a convenient name for ** the universal tendency to order," as 
Matthew Arnold has it, or for the " Unknown and Unknowable,** 
as Professor Huxley says, or whether He has revealed Himself, 
and does reveal Himself still, so that it is " life" indeed to know 
Him. If the very confident deliverances of some men, deservedly 
esteemed on their own ground for many things, be true, what 
is our common Christianity but a tissue of all but obsolete 
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legends and myths and outgrown beliefs ? And, in order that 
we may be free and unembarrassed in the noble task to which 
we are almost tauntingly summoned, we ask that only great 
things be treated as great, and that little things be recognized 
as little. And being as certain as of the sun's light that 
" heaven and earth may pass away, but Christ's words (precious 
for the spirit which they enshrine) shall never pass away," we 
want the utmost frankness and openness to be the (not tolerated, 
but) demanded characteristic of all ministers. And on all 
matters too, without any reservation. 

But is this politic ? No, but it is honest. Will it build up a 
sect, a denomination, or even a local " cause" ? No, but it will 
help build up individual faithful souls. And we may trust God 
for consequences. Let us cease to trouble ourselves about 
consequences. If Christ had been a little more "prudent," 
and a little more conventional, he need never have got himself 
nailed to a cross. Alas I that cross has too often been made 
the cheap and easy means of merely quieting consciences, 
which would be much better every way for not being quite so 
easily lulled. 

But I am letting my pen run on too far. The truth is, one's 
heart is often too full. But one word more and I have done. 

Amid the chaos to which many good people seem to fancy 
we are delivered, or fear we shall be, by the bold investigations 
and endlessly various opinions of the present day, the one 
question which perhaps presses just now above all others is, 
" How are we to know what is true ?" People say, (and I 
sympathize with them with all my heart) " We have always 
believed so and so, and now we are told this is not true, and 
that is incorrect, and the other thing is a mistake, and this 
text is an interpolation, and that is doubtful, and we cannot be 
sure that so and so is the author of such and such a book of 
the New Testament ; and so on, and so on, till all seems mere 
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loose quicksand where our fathers and we thought our feet 
were on a rock." 

There is no question at all, my friends, that this is " the 
trial of our faith" to which we are subject to-day, and I have 
often thought that the " fiery trial" to which earlier generations 
were called was less difficult to sustain. But courage and 
calmness, brethren, through faith in the God of truth! He 
could possibly have made known to us the truth in that more 
facile way which our natural love of ease sometimes prompts 
us foolishly to desire. His wisdom and love, happily for us, 
decided otherwise. And some of us can even now see that it 
is best as it is, and why it is best. Wisdom is justified by her 
children. 

I have endeavoured so to order my ministry among you that 
you should not be wholly dependent for your convictions of 
truth on any kind of evidence liable, or even possible, to be set 
aside by other evidence. Tennyson, in his Ode on the Burial 
of the Duke of Wellington, says of England's hero — 

** Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed." 

And is that gallant confidence too much for Christian men to 
let their hearts swell with, in regard to all that is true, and 
noble, and elevating, and strengthening, and purifying and in- 
spiring, in the faith we hold ? Is our Christianity entirely a 
thing of parchments, however venerable even? Can it be 
affected by a Greek criticism however fine ? Is it not some- 
thing for peasant and scholar alike ? Does it not appeal — aye, 
and make nearly all its appeal, too — to that which is common to 
man ? I have wanted you so to see that the highest truth is 
ever its own evidence and that light does not need to be proved 
to be light, that your faith might be secure and calm under all 
circumstances, not standing in or being grounded on the wis- 
dom of men, but the power of God. 
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^hat was the ground of the apostle's confident tone but this, 
A^iz. that he knew he was commending- himself to every man''s 
conscience in the sight of God ? The true Christ said "I re- 
ceive not testimony from man/' Ponder it. Yes, verily, the 
•question for all hearts to day is "How is truth to be known to be 
truth?" a question it would be ridiculous to enter on here. 
And I have referred to it only for a purpose I need not specify. 
But be ye sure of this, that never was a sounder principle laid 
down than that by the apostle and the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, viz. that spiritual things are spiritually discerned, 
by those who by reason of use, habit, have their senses (organs 
«of sense, spiritual) exercised to the discrimination of good and 
evil, of true and untrue, of congruous and incongruous. God 
is Love. How do we know that ? Only because it is written 
in the First Epistle of John ? If it had never been said, indeed, 
you and I perhaps, with our very deficient love, should never 
have lighted upon so glorious a truth. But now we have it, 
can it be taken away from us ? If it should be proved that St. 
John never wrote that epistle, what difference would it make to 
us now ? Any ? Not the least. St. John could not make Truth, 
:If the greatest heretic in the world had said it, it would have 
been just as true, for it is true, and we know it. And seeing 
it, it is ours. And if John had afterwards unsaid it, we should 
not have heeded his recantation. If an angel from heaven 
were to declare it untrue, would we believe him ? Not I, for 
•one. Truth seen in the light of God is truth indeed, and truth 
for evermore. And it is the great eternal truths alone our 
minds and hearts and souls need, and pine for, and live on-; 
.and not a host of petty trifles that only tend to belittle us. But 
I must end, wishing you all the blessedness of those who, cost 
what it may, stedfastly determine, by the grace of God, to live 
in the light, and walk in the light. 

H. H. a 
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APPENDIX, 



It is one advantage of the form in which these pages are 
presented to the public, that a greater freedom may perhaps 
be conceded to the writer than he could have ventured to 
take if he had not made his own congregation his more im- 
mediate audience. Availing himself of this easy freedom, he 
ventures to append the concluding chapter of a tale he wrote 
in 1866. The tale was written, and the title [The Round 
Table] chosen, for the sake of the finale, which is here re- 
printed, for a purpose which will be sufficiently obvious. 



Once more then, and now for the last time, let the reader 
re-visit with us Gaunt House. Why, you will scarcely know 
the place again. The house and grounds are the same of 
'Course, But there is no sense of solitude now, I can tell you. 
There are plenty of footsteps along the galleries and passages, 
plenty of voices at the hospitable board. On the seats under 
the Spanish and other oaks some groups may generally be 
found ; and on the banks of the stream there, down at the 
bottom of that gentle declivity, you will find two or three 
gentlemen in easy costume trying their hand at fly-fishing, 
for the trout which delight in that brook that rises among the 
chalk hills yonder, whose sides are covered with box and 
juniper and beeches, and fir and yew-trees. None of the 
anglers very skilful, however, you may note; more false 
casts than successful ones, anyhow. And no wonder; they 
never were sportsmen, and are only trying it for amusement 
and the novelty of the thing. And here and there you may 
see, singly, with a book, or in twos and threes, those whose 
^tep is feebler and their countenances indicative of impaired 
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health. What does it all mean ? Has any new and heavy 
calamity fallen on our old friends ? Has the old saying- 
proved true about riches taking to themselves wings and 
fleeing away ? Has Sydney lost his Edith, as he years before 
lost '*the Mayflower?" or has the young bride laid aside for 
ever the garments it was so pleasant to wear, and taken 
instead the mournful attire of widowhood ? And where is 
the " Father, dear !*' of our former pages ? Has Gaunt House 
changed hands, and become a sanatorium ? and are all our 
dear friends scattered, or dead ? Such changes three years 
may very well bring. But no ; surely that is Edith yonder 
on the lawn — with — I declare — sl wee thing that is holding to 
her fingers, and amusing himself — the little rogue ! — with the 
daisies he is just able to pluck. And she has no black about 
her. But, see ; the little tot has left her side, and is tottering 
and tumbling along to greet — Papa! And certainly that 
figure in easy attitude under the chestnuts, reading a pamphlet, 
pencil in hand, is Mr. Langston, who, blessings on him, looks 
more than ten years younger than when he entered that 
pulpit that we know of on one particular Sunday morning. 
See, he rises to greet us, and his step is firm, and there is 
peace in his countenance, and joy almost sparkles in his eyes ; 
yet he was sixty last birthday. 

But these groups ? Well, guess. No — you can't? Then 
I must tell you — but you might try. Come ! Well, I should 
have taken half a score of them to be parsons of some kind. 
Good ; of what kinds ? One scarcely knows ; two or three 
have the look of rather seedy curates, and one is an unmis- 
takable vicar or rector ; and two or three I should say are 
Baptist brethren, decidedly. Well, go on. Yonder is a 
Friend, or Quaker, as some call them. And if this and that 
and yonder man are not Independent ministers, I won't trust 
my powers of discernment again. And still more confidently 
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I pronounce those two, dressed wholly in black, and with 
white cravats, Conference Methodists. 

And these guesses would not be very far from the actual 
truth. 

"Edith, my love;" Sydney said one morning- very soon 
after they had settled down *'at home;'* "this house and 
grounds and the property that has come to us we will hold 
not as ours but His who gave it, and we will be stewards 
simply under Him and for Him." And Edith's look of more 
than consenting admiration was the happy Amen to this 
blessed vow of consecration. And many were the plans he 
pondered, rejecting many of the most obvious, and adopting 
many singular ones that originated with himself. For he 
actually believed that to do the maximum of good with the 
minimum of waste and harm required as much thoughtfulness 
as any branch of study. Indeed, he looked on doing good as 
both a science and an art. I could devote pages upon pages 
to his notions on this subject, and the methods he observed. 
But space shuts me up to only that one which is immediately 
connected with the title of my tale. 

Not long after that avowal of his wish and design which 
we mentioned just now, he wrote to a number of ministers 
of different denominations, whose acquaintance he had for- 
merly made in various parts of the country, inviting them to 
come and spend a few weeks at Gaunt House, choosing their 
own time. And he asked each in his letter of invitation if he 
knew any worthy Christian man, cleric or layman, out of 
health, to whom such a change of air and scene would be 
serviceable. And one thing led to another, till, by-and-by, 
his house, like another we read of, "was furnished with 
guests.'* In his wanderings he had often been struck with 
the appearance and manner of many of the ministers of 
religion, as indicative of a pressing need of rest and recrea- 
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tion. Seven out of ten, he thought, seemed below par as to 
physical condition, and he had been greatly impressed by it. 
Something to take them thoroughly out of themselves — out of 
their life-long grooves, he thought, was more absolutely 
essential in such a day as this than ever before. And, as he 
could not preach himself, it occurred to him that if he could 
help, in ever so small a way, to enable those who could to 
do their work for a time in better heart, he should be doing 
something towards the great common end. And by the time 
we are paying our present visit to Gaunt House, three years 
nearly after the marriage, it was become quite the rule to- 
have from fifteen to twenty such visitors ; who, after the first 
hour or two, found themselves thoroughly at home, and felt 
in themselves, "Ah, this will do me a world of good : how 
genial and happy it all is!" 

In fine weather there was of course no lack of means of 
pleasant recreation. The park with its various attractions ; 
the stream, almost a river; the beautiful country around, with 
woods in the lowlands, and yonder not so very far off the 
purple moors, while within an easy drive was the sea itself. 
There were safe horses for riding ; servicecible little pK>ny- 
chaises for invalids or ladies. In the season the gentlemen 
might shoot, if they chose to try their hand at that not alto- 
gether Nonconformist sport. The more the pity perhaps. A 
few hours' shooting now and then over the fields on a bracing 
day in early winter would do many a pale-faced dyspeptic 
minister a world of good ; and if his sermons were not all 
the better for it, — ^why then say John and Peter would have 
been all the more spiritual if they had not been fishermen. 

But in such a home, and with such groups assembled as we 
have seen, you may be sure that the intellectual and the 
literary, and especially the religious, could not be forgotten 
or laid aside. 
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The octagon chamber was a favourite place of resort, es- 
pecially on hot summer afternoons, or when winter weather 
confined the company to the house. Often the dessert was 
laid there ; the large Round Table being found so favourable 
to general conversation, that on Sunday afternoons it was 
almost a custom to adjourn thither. And very pleasant it 
was to note the varieties of religious opinion that were oftea 
represented by the different guests, sitting so amicably side 
by side, and enjoying the rare opportunity of finding how 
much substantial unity and Christian brotherhood there caa 
be without uniformity of opinion on secondary matters. 
Members of all the larger denominations of Protestant Chris- 
tians were always sure to be there, while now and then there 
was fresh zest given to the easy intercourse by the presence 
of one or two Roman Catholic friends of the host. 

It was an understood thing, hdwever, that the temporary 
union thus effected among members of so many varieties of 
church was not based on the avoidance of all those matters 
on which they mutually differed. Somehow, Mr. Sydney and 
Mr. Langston had early succeeded in giving a tone to the 
ever-shifting elements of the society at Gaunt House, so that, 
without any formal regulations, every fresh visitor seemed 
as if instinctively to fall in with it. I regret that I have not 
space at command for naturally exhibiting the tone I refer to, 
by reporting at some length some of the conversations and 
discussions that took place at that Round Table. The utmost 
allowed to me is just to condense into a most unsatisfactory 
summary some of the remarks that were early made. Thus,, 
for instance, one afternoon in particular, I remember, the 
conversation had been for a time desultorily carried on by 
individuals sitting near each other, without becoming general,, 
till gradually one voice after another dropped, and the rest 
of the company found themselves listening to two or three 
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who were talking with thci host on the varieties of rcll<^ious. 
opinion, and some of the ill results of the too wide separation* 
of the Churches, and their mutual isolation and jealousies, 
and interference with each other's local success, and often 
their practical antagonism. 

"Well," said Mr. Sydney, *'I scarcely know the Christian- 
church that I could not very conscientiously join, if circum- 
stances seemed to make it on any account desirable. I have 
spent holy hours in an English cathedral, not deeming myself 
called on to inquire too anxiously whether the singing men 
and choristers were realizing the (to me) grand expressions- 
of worship they were engaged in. I have listened to famous 
University preachers, and thanked God that such men were ; 
some of them men to whom the Apostles themselves might 
have listened with wonder and delight." Here two or three 
clergymen gently nodded their heads approvingly. " And I 
have turned into little ugly white-washed places, on out-of-the- 
way commons, and heard some realous * local ' tell poor neg- 
lected and ignorant country-folks of the love of Christ, and 
insist on the need of individual redemption from present evil, till 
I have forgotten all about rules of grammar or nice pronuncia- 
tion, and have blessed God from my heart for the mighty 
work that Methodism has done in our land." Here two or 
three plain men, with rather decided features, and no collars- 
above their white neck-ties, looked approvingly at the speaker^ 
" And, occasionally," he continued, "I have sought out, for 
quietness' sake, and the sense of silent communion, the Friends' 
Meeting House, and sat with a small group of staid plainly- 
dressed men and women, till the very silence has been more 
precious than, at the time, any speech could be ; and one- 
realized the blessedness of not trying hard, by strenuous- 
personal effort, to lift one's-self up to God, but simply waiting- 
on God, and passively letting Him come near, and fill the 
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souf wfth His holy presence. For my own part, 1 fancy that 
most of the Churches need to learn and receive of one another ;. 
and I have often wished that the zealous Methodist, for 
Instance, who lives so much in action and in the atmosphere 
©^ religious excitement, could sometinras enter thoroug"hly 
kito the spirit of the more religious Friends." A Quaker 
gentleman who was present, an elderly man of most benevolent 
aspect, looked sedately at the table, and seemed to be 
considerably retired into hinrself, and full of q^uietness* 

" r have been present occasionally," Mr. Sydney continued ; 
for gentlemen near him seemed to be prompting him to go 
©n with his remarks, now and then asking him a question or 
two directly, and it was in answer to such that he spoke what 
follows : — " I have been, present when, our Baptist friends 
have observed the ordinance from which they take their name, 
and as one of them^ has just asked me for my frank opinion, 
I will give it. When the ordinance has been administered 
with propriety, and the attendants have been quiet and devout 
in manner, and the candidates have behaved with befitting 
decorum, evidently realizing the significance of the ordinance,, 
and it has not been turned into a spectacle, or regarded as. 
a local controversial triumph, but all has been holy, I have 
thought it possibly impressive, and that so decided an act 
might perhaps be a valuable temnnus a quo for the convert thus, 
consciously baptized into the threefold name. At the same 
time, to speak candidly, since I am asked, I confess 1 have 
seen the ordinance so administered that I think any one would! 
be excusable for regarding it as more honoured in the 
breach than the observance ; nor can it be wondered at that 
complete immersion in a country like this does not enlist the 
approval of the bulk of Christian people." 

"I quite agree with you there," said the gentleman who. 
had called forth the remark. ^' I quite agree with you, Mr. 
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Sydney. But you know the question is — not what a refined 
taste, or modern notion of conventional propriety may deem 
fitting", but -what is truth ? what is the Lord's will ? " 

*'Yes," replied Mr. Sydney, "I am well aware of the 
ground you take. But I am sure you will pardon the remark 
that all Christian churches alike, and all Christian men alike, 
profess to make their appeal to truth, however they may 
differ as to the tribunal whence the judgment is to proceed, 
or the shrine where the one oracle speaks." 

"Yes, they profess," rejoined the other; with an emphasis 
on the verb which implied that he did not set much store by 
their profession. 

"My dear Sir," continued Mr. Sydney, "surely we are 
bound to take a Christian man's own profession of what it is 
he means. I readily and thoroughly believe all you allege 
of your loyalty to truth, and your single wish to know and 
do only what truth enjoins. But why am I not to give equal 
credit to every other representative of a different church ? 
Honestly I say that in my studies of Church-history and my 
intercourse with almost all sections of the Church, I have not 
found in any one of those sections a monopoly of honesty, 
or of intelligence, or goodness ; perhaps not in any a pre- 
dominance, even." 

"But," suggested another at the table, "if we are to admit 
that all the much differing and often antagonistic churches 
are alike in honesty and piety, and that there is so much to 
be said for all, are we not in some danger of confounding 
truth and error, or, at all events, of slurring the lines of 
demarcation?" 

"There is always danger, and on all sides, no doubt," 
remarked Mr. Langston. " As the love of truth may de- 
generate into narrowest sectarianism, and lead a man 
unawares into most enormous individualism and utter sepa- 
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raterress, so charity may degenerate into a most pernicious 
liberalism and indififerentism. But I sincerely Irust it is possi- 
ble to avoid both right-hand and left-hand deflections. It 
must be possible for truth and charity to dwell together.. 
Nay, it may be questioned whether either will consent to 
dwell apart," 

Here another gnentleman who had not yet spoken, " begged 
that Mr. Langston would kindly state how he thought this 
comprehensive tolerance which was suggested might be 
harmonized with that stern regard to truth alone which the 
general conscience could not but put in the first place. First 
righteousness, and then peace*'' 

Mr. Langston said, " I have been so many years identified 
with one particular denomination, and that too as a minister, 
that I should prefer the question should be answered by a 
layman ; and I beg to be allowed to pass it on to Mr. Sydney,, 
who has never yet, I think, identified himself with any one 
church in particular by actual membership." 

The company generally backing the proposal, Mr, Sydney 
said that his chief objection to compljnng was derived from 
the fact that the very briefest outline of his views on such a 
subject would occupy far too much time, and also place him 
in the very false position of almost seeming to teach, where 
there were so many from whom he deeply felt how much he 
might learn. But being pressed he began : — 

" It is now sometime since I was impressed with the con- 
viction, that — as a church can live only by virtue of its hold 
on truth, in spite of the errors, perhaps grievous, that were 
held in combination — our wisdom would be to try and find 
out, not so much the errors, as the truths which the different 
churches were put in trust with for the good of the whole. 
I find that too many Christians in the present day ask, not^ 
What is Truth ? but, What is Error ? They seem to me so 
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Z(»alous in dctectingf error, and then denouncing- it as heresy, 
that they have little time or appetite for the nobler and 
happier quest. Perhaps it is a weakness of mine, perhaps 
I am very wrong, but somehow so it is, that I look out for 
what is g-ood and true in a Christian and a church, rather 
than for what is questionable. Indeed I confess myself sadly 
deficient in one of the much valued church-senses — I have 
not the fine nose of the heresy-hunter. And I confess that I 
neither wonder at the number and variety of churches, nor 
much blame any of them for their persistence in being-. I 
even think that in the present actual state of thing's they are 
most of them, if not indeed all, inevitable, and a necessary 
good and evil. Their action and re-action on one another 
could perhaps ill be spared as yet. It is quite a common-place, 
of course, that each church began with the maintenance of 
some neglected truth, or opposition to some cherished error. 
In this was its raison cPeire, That then each church took to 
exaggerating its own special truth, till other truths were 
dwarfed by it, overlaid, and cast into the shade, while at the 
same time it lost sight of or even denied the truth hidden 
in the error it protested against, is also a common-place. 
And if this be so, I and many others herein find our justifica- 
tion in giving the hand, as opportunity allows, to all, while 
identifying ourselves exclusively with none ; content, till a 
better day shall dawn, with the common all-embracing name 
of Christian. 

"I wonder at no born Churchman in the present day 
deliberately remaining in the church of his fathers. Two 
things the Churchman urges, which his Nonconformist brother 
too little heeds. The first is the fact that, in this Great Britain 
of ours, Christianity has for more than twelve hundred years 
developed itself as history shows. To go no farther back 
than Augustine, thus — and not otherwise — it has been ; and 
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it is idle to quarrel with the past, equally idle to ig-nore it. 
Theoretically right or wrong, this is what in God's providence 
has been ; and the Englishman who does not choose to cut 
himself off from the relation finds himself a member of a 
church whose history reckons by centuries, and which was 
for long the only church in these realms. Then he is not 
without his scriptural satisfaction too. For, studying the 
Book, he finds that God is as much the author of the nation 
as He is of the family, and thinks that as there should 

be a family recognition of God, so also a national ." 

Here there were some slight, though courteous, manifes- 
tations of dissent — but he continued : — 

'* I think the general principle may be admitted in the 
abstract, — and as a general principle merely, — without 
being understood to involve that any particular embodi- 
ment and manifestation of it is wise, or even tolerable. 
And I was going to say that, while the thoughtful 
Churchman thus thinks, and feels himself entrenched on 
strong ground; yet, so palpable and so enormous are the 
anomalies and the evils which the National Church has 
incorporated with her very being, that I can neither 
wonder at nor regret the rise of a thoroughly antago- 
nistic Nonconformity, which has been as great a blessing 
to the nation as ever the Church has been. It would be 
an evil day for England if the sun of Nonconformity 
were to go prematurely down. In the face of so many 
utterly unscriptural things that go to make part and 
parcel of the National Church, all honour, I say, to the 
men who, foregoing all this world's favour, drew forth 
their New Testaments, and protested in the name of the 
Lord against all that was contrary to His will, all that 
was opposed to the simplicity that is in Christ. I think 
the Nonconformist can far more easily justify himself out 
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of the four Gospels, and the Apostolic Epistles (if they are 
the only source of guidance and authority) than the Church- 
man ; and ill indeed could he have been spared from either 
the relig-ious or the political history of the country." 

Here the speaker paused. But the assembled guests 
begged him to proceed, and, after a little interchange of 
remark with one another, he again complied — 

" In like manner, coming on to the particular churches, 
1 cannot any more wonder at the doctrinal differences which 
form the basis of several. Take Calvinism, for instance; 
not indeed as caricatured by ignorant men, whether friends 
or opponents, but as held by thoughtful Christians. It is such 
a complete work of human intellect, so compact and hard 
and water-tight, as to have extorted the admiration of even 
such thorough outsiders as Lessing, for example ; while its 
crystalline clearness and hardness have at the same time 
excited a natural and desirable antagonism, which it would 
have been a great calamity to miss. I take it both the Cal- 
vinist and his opponent have each a partial hold on deep and 
fundamental truths, or half-truths rather, perhaps. Possibly 
the truth is too grand, too vast, too subtle, too vitally flexible^ 
to be compressed into any system, to be congealed into 
unchangeable formulas, 

"As to ordinances. When the Baptist sees how much 
evil has grown out of the merging of the individual in the 
mass, is it to be wondered at that he should make an earnest 
stand for individualism in religion ? that he should insist on 
the personal ? and that his eye should rest even dispropor- 
tionately, on those things in the New Testament which seem 
to justify him, and that he should press for some authoritative 
precedent before he consents to the indiscriminate admission 
of children into the Church ? It appears to me that much 
that he pleads ought to be conceded; — much, but not all. 
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For when others are led to recognize the sacredness as well 

as tenderness of the family relation, the ties that knit parent 

and child, who can wonder that the mig-hty parental instinct 

and yearning should prompt to an anxious scrutiny of the 

Scriptures for that which shall, not only warrant the father 

in placing his child side by side with himself in the church, 

but shall thereby also additionally justify itself as proceeding 

from the author of the relation and of the yearning ? And 

then, who can wonder that stress should be laid on the close 

connection, from the very beginning in patriarchal times, of 

the child with the father in the relation to God ? or, that the 

baptizer of infants should plead that, in view of all that had 

been, he must have a distinct warrant for the omission and 

refusal before he concedes it ?** 

o o « o o 

I am sorry that space is wanting for the record of many 
other things spoken in this spirit. But on this and other 
occasions all the chief churches of the day, with their speciali- 
ties, were kindly and freely touched on, and with the effect 
too of bringing their various reqresentatives then present 
much nearer together. Indeed, after the conversation which 
ensued when Mr. Sydney brought his free observations to a 
close, one of the guests asked why they, then sitting together 
at that Round Table, should not, with the easy freedom of 
the early churches, observe the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper there and then. And, strange to say, the face of the 
Friend even brightened at the proposal, and he said, — 

" Friend Sydney, I thank thee for thy remarks, and for thy 
hospitality, and for bringing us together thus. Truly my 
spirit is refreshed, and I feel in unity with thee and with thy 
guests, and am permitted to feel free to break bread with 
thee and my other friends here." 

And sitting there at that Round Table, with none first and 
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T?one last, not even cvny primus inter pares ^ but passing tire 
extemporized elements from one to the other, as if all con- 
stituted one family, the various guests ate and drank, and 
(meditated on that Life, and Death, and Resurrection, which 
•should make all who believe therein one in their common 
Lord 

They were loath to separate. They had shaken hands 
with one another cordially, and many a manly eye was 
moist with an almost new affection. And still they lingered. 
Twilight was stealing over the landscape. The evening 
star was beginning to be discernible through that oriel that 
looked to the West. And still the blessed feeling of unity 
detained them in the chamber that seemed to remind them 
of that ancient "guest chamber," where once a certain 
passover was eaten. Then Mr. Sydney spoke again : — 

" My friends, I know not how to express my gratitude to 
God and to you for this blessed hour. From my heart I 
thank you, for honouring my place with your presence. One 
thought comes to me again, vividly and powerfully, which I 
have often had ; and with your kind permission, I will so 
far still intrude as to give it utterance. Here we are;, 
members of most of the Christian churches of the land. We 
have, during these pleasant days, freely interchanged our 
mutual convictions ; and this with the effect not of increasing 
our mutual distance, but actually lessening it. Would it not 
be a blessed thing if there could be for a time, a sort of 
•'* God's truce" with all churches ? — and that, instead of seek- 
ing to justify ourselves, and convince our brother that he is 
all wrong and we are all right, we should try to understand 
each other's position better, and see with each other's eyes ? 
Would it not be well, for a time, and by way of experiment, 
^(surely legitimate) that we should all seek to find out how 
anuch truth there is in an antagonistic system ? — so that, 
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without giving up one iota of what we have, we may perhaps 
come to possess more ; or, at all events, learn the happy art 
of respecting and loving those from whom we still may feel 
compelled to differ? If something like this Round Table 
experience could be enjoyed all over the land, I fancy it 
would be for pure unmixed good alone. But though, perhaps, 
that cannot be, we may, at all events, unite in the holy resolve 
that all of us in our several circles will do our utmost to try 
and bring Christians of all churches nearer together. King 
Arthur, if the fanciful conceit may be pardoned, instituted the 
Round Table of ancient chivalry. The knights were all one 
and equal. The table was round, that there might be no 
dispute for priority, and no rivalry, and no jealousy. I have 
no idea of the design with which this Round Table here 
was constructed in this peculiar chamber ; but if, from the 
conversations we have held, and the intercourse we have 
enjoyed, and the ordinance we • have observed together, we 
can, when the time for parting comes, separate with the 
resolve I have mentioned, we and many others everywhere 
may have reason to bless God that we ever sat together at 
this Round Table." 
He ceased, and one of the guests rose and said; — 
"Why cannot we who are here present before God, each 
one resolve, in his own heart, henceforth, to do all in our 
power to promote the reign of Christian brotherhood ? The 
day for 'orders,' especially among Protestants, has passed; 
but without vows, without rules, without a formal embodi- 
ment, why should we not quietly regard ourselves as a 
brotherhood, and labour to bring others into unity with us 
in this matter ? Let us consider ourselves Christians of the 
Order of the Round Table." 

The words fell on prepared hearts, and seemed as one of 
those apples of gold in baskets of silver that Solomon spoke 

H 
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of. '* Good — good/' exclaimed some. ** Amen:'* said others 
in a tone of devoutness. And they hoped that the happy 
word would prove a seed-word, that would live and bring 
forth fruit. And they resolved that, in their future inter- 
course with all Christians and all churches, they would b^ar 
in mind that their own relation to their true King might in 
some of its aspects be very well illustrated by the relation 
of Arthur's knights to himself, and determined to cherish in 
their hearts the idea of being 

Christians of the Order of the Round Table i 
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